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TH E Arts being of e uſe to 


mankind, and many of them” diſ- 


covered in the higheſt antiquity, 
their inventors have been looked 
pon as Gods, page 1=—their ori- 
gin is involved in darkneſs, p. 2. 
au their hiftory is. @ deſidera- 
tum, p. 2. 3.—which will be as 


uſeful for their progreſs as literary 


hiſtory has proved for the progre, eſs 


of ſcience, p. 3. 4. 5. 
07 Leibnitz's novum organum de aug- 
mentis & incrementis ſcientiarum, 


0il-Bainting almoſt unanimouſly looked 
upon as 4 modern invention of 
John and Hubert Van Eyck, 
in the ty 05 of the xvth cen- 
mury,. p. 6. On the authority of 

Poaſari, p. 7. 

The Flemiſh and Dutch. annaliſts and 
hiſtorians before Vaſari never a/- 
cribed that invention to their coun- 
trymen, p. 8. 9. 


Vaſari, an Italian, lived 1 50 years af- 


ter the Van Eycks, p, 9, 10.— 
and gives no proof of his aſſer- 
tion but the oil-paintings of. theſe 
maſters, which prove nothing, p.10. 


E N T 8 


Van Mander who wrote immediately 
after him, adopted his aſſertion 
without any better evidence, p. 10. 

John and Hubert Van Eyck's tomb- 
ones are filent about their diſ- 


cover, and their filence is proof 


againſt them, p. 11. 

Morewoes Vaſari zells the fory of the 
. pretended invention in @ very im- 
probable manner, p. 12—14. 
and Van Mander, his copyiſt, 
tells it worſe. p, 14—18. 

J. F. Reimmans doubts about Van 
Eyck's diſcovery, p. 19. 

On a miſtaken paſſage of Seneca, ſcem- 
ingly re to oil-painting,, 

19 
Coun? Ca? . 0 ſuppoſes the ancients were 
| acquainted with oil-painting, but 
does not prove it, p. 20, 21. 

The paintings of the Egyptians are nat 
Sufficiently examined, p. 21—but 
thoſe on the Mummies are _ 

on a white chalk ground, p. 2 

L bich Pliny calls Creta, p. 2 0 

Spirit Varniſhes unknown to the an- 
cients, Þ. 24. 

Oil-varniſhes known to them, p. 24— 
and proved by experiment to = _ 

en 


iv 


been laid on the paintings of ſome 

' mummies, p. 25 which appear to 

Have been executed-in ſize-eotours, 
26. 


Zet all the Egyptian mummies are not 


varniſhed, p. 25. 


On the Atrament, or Varniſh of Apelles, © 


and a paſſage of Pliny, 2. 26— 


29. 
On the Hertulanean pictures at Por- 
tici, at Berlin, in 


P. 29, 3 


Vitruvius prove that the ancients 


tried experiments with oil in their 
_ - wax-paintmg, p. 31. 

On the different modern methods of 
war- ꝓaiming, p. 33. 
Recapitulation of . the preceding. argu- 
ments, that, 4 vid-varniſhes 
were known in ibe higheſt anti. 


 quity, and mam —.— tried 
with oil, there are nd direct proofs 


e ail. painting having been in uſe 


among ſt the Egyptians, Greeks, 


and Romans, p. 34, 35. 


General charaer of \tzwo old unpub- 


liſhed authors, who have dejcrib- 


ru vil. painting long before the pe- 


riod uf the Van Eyck, p. 36, 37. 
of the manuſcripts of Theapilus Preſ- 
byte: de arte pingendi. 

At Leipzig, written in the Arn 


_ CemMury, 7. 37. | 


2 - 


a .: 
Houſe, mg at Rochampton, 


CONTENT SS 


At Wolfenbuttel, written in the 


- + Xth century, p. 38. 
- At Paris, written in the xvth cen- 


tury, p. 38. 

At Cambridge in the publick libra- 
ry, written in tbe xilith centry, 
San 

— Trinity College, writ. 

ten in the xiiiub century, p. 41. 

Of the manuſcripts of Eraclius de ar- 

tibus Romanorum. 

A. Paris written in the xv/b cen- 


, f. 43+ 
At Cambridge; in Trinity College, 
_ in the xiiiih century, 


2. 4 

Friclius. = to have been @ friar 
is very particular in bis accounts 
of ſome Roman or Italian manu- 
fattories, which implies that he 
was mo Italian; and guotes no 
later author than Ihidorus, i in the 
viith century, p. 44, 45. 

On Theophbih Tractatus diverſarum 
artium, 'which is proved to have 
© been different from his work on 
Painting, p. 45. 

Theophilus ſeems to have lived in the 
xth century; is e to have 
been a German ifriar of S Gall, 


P- 
Fragment of Theophilus and — 2 
in which ail. paiuting is mentioned, 


N 47-50. 


CONT 


On the Aureola, or Tranſparent-paint- 
ing, P. 50. 51. : 
Oil-painting uſed aud known in Eng- 

land, p. 50, 51. 

The Hiſtory of the Arts and Artiſts in 
England may be traced to the laſt 
Anglo Saxon kings, by the 
Doomſday - book, wherein the 
artiſts belonging to the Board of 

Works are mentioned among ſt the 
Taini Regis, p. 52. N 
Taini are free ſervants, p. 52 
On the portrait of King Richard II. 
* gone in oil in the xivtb century, at 
Wilton, p. 54+ IT? 

Other old Oil-paintings in England, 
done before the Van Eycks, p. 56. 

Of 4. piture of John Mabuſe at Ro- 
cheer, Þ. $0... _ - 

Old oil. pictures at Louvain, done in 
the xivth cent. p. $7. 

at Bologna, done in the 


xivth century. p. 53. 
Oil. painting nat proved to have been 
invented by the Bologneſe, p. 60. 
— by the Engliſh, p. 60. 
— by the Sicilians, p. 61. 
—— by the Neapolitans, p. 62. 
but certainly known and practiſed 
in many parts f Europe, fince the 
times of Theophilus long before 
the Van Eycks, p. 64. 
On Van Eyck's conſecration of S. Tho- 
mas Beckett at Rochampton, 


pP. 64. 
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* 


Further proofs that Vaſari is an un- 
faithful hiſtorian of tbe arts, 
p. 67. | 

Margaritone is yot the firfl inven- 
tor of the beſt method for ſecuring 
pictures on boards, and of gilding 
on bole ground; for Theophilus 
* it long 2 bin, p. 67, 

8 | 


Varniſhes formerly called Atraments and 
Glutens, p. 68. 

Receipts for making different oil. var- 

niſbes from Theophilus, p. 68, 69. 


Inflances of Vafari's partiality to bis 


countrymen, p. 70. 
Theophilus Monachus de omni ſci- 

entia artis pingendi, p. 7 3. 

De membrana (of carnation colour ) 

* 19+ | 
De Praſino (green colour) p. 79. 
De Peſcb. (half ſhades) p. 80. 
De roſa prima, p. 80. 
De lumina prima, p. 80. 
De veneda, p. 80. 
Die Poſcb ſecundo, p. 80. 

De roſa Jeqnes, 2. 81. 
De lumina ſecunda, p. 8 1. 
De capillis puerorum, 8 1. 

De barbis adolgſcentium, p. 8 1. 

De capillis ſenum, p. 81. 
De exedra, p. 8 1. 

De mixtura diverſorum colorum in 
.veſtimentis, p. $2. | 
Quomodo pingatur in muro, P. 83. 
De arcu pluviali, p. 8 5. 


De 


De tabulis altarium, p. 85. 
Quomodo oftia pingantur & de oleo 
lini, p. 86. | 
De vernicio, 4 87. 
Item alio modo, p. 87. 
De ſellis equeſtribus, p. 87. 
De auri petula, p. 88. 
De coloribus cum gumma terendis, 


90. . 
ns tres colores ponendi ſunt, 


p. 90. 
De pictura tranſlucida, p. 90. 
De molenda auro & molendino eris, 


90. g 
Quomodo aurum vel argentum li- 
bris imponatur, p 92. 

Duomodo decoratur pittura cum 
AHagno, p. 93. | 
— de molendo auro ſecundum 
Flandrenſes, p. 93. 

Item quomodo ſcribitur de auro, 


94. 

jo de eodem, p. 94. 

| De eadem arte ficut ſupra, p. 95.. 

6. | | —_—_ 5 

| tem ad idem. 40d | 

De eadem arte |} P. 95: 
Sicut dixi. | 
Adbuc audi, p. 96. 
Item.) 

item. p. 96. 

Tem. f 9% 


A 


Eraclius de coloribus & de artibus 


Remanorum. 


De floribus ad ſcribendum, p. 101. 


vi CONTEN T VS. 


De pictura vitri, p. 102. 

De ſculptura vitri. p. 102. 

De fialis auro decoratis, p. 103. 
De precioſarum lapidum inciſione, 
P. 103. 

De aurea ſcriptura, p. 104. 

De edera & lacca, p. 104. 

De petula auri quomodo in ebore 
mittatur, p. 105. 

De Gemmis quomodoluceant,p.105. 
De viridi colore ad ſcribendum, 
p. 105. | 
Quomods eriſtallum poſſit ſecari, p. 
105. - 

De temperamento ferri, p. 106. 
De Gemmis quas. de Romano vitro 
facere quaeris, p. 106. 

Lib. II. De colore auripigments 


imili, p. 107. 


De cupro fellis pinguedine deau- 
rato, p. 107. 
De viridi colore, p. 107. 


De vitro viridi quomodo fieri de- 


beat ad vaſa fitfilia pingenda, p. 
107. 
De vitro allo ad vaſa fitilia de- 


5 ee, p. 108. 

e vitro quod nimium viret, p. 108 
De vaſis teſteis pingendis, p. 109. 
Item ut ſupra: | 
Quomodo vaſa figulina plumbean=- 
fur, p. 109. 

Item, p. 110. 

Quomodo & quando vitrum fuerit 
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De whit 111. 


Quomodo efficitur vitrum, p. 111. 
Juomodo efficitur de plumbo, p. 113 
Quomodo inciditur vitrum, p. 114. 


Quomodo ſculpuntur lapides, p 


114. 
Quomodo incidatur criſtallum, v. 
114. 

Quomodo politur lapis, p. 114. 
De deauratura, p. 115. 
Deauratura quomodo fit. p. 115. 
Quomodo deauratur vel aurum vel 
argentum, p. 115. 

N deauratur oricalcum, p. 


Quomodo ferrum deauratur, p. 116 
Aliter, p. 116. 

Quomodo deauratur ebur, p. 116. 
Quomodo recuperatur deauratura, 

116. 

8 vernicietur aurum, p. 116 
Quomodo poteris ſolidare aurum 
vel argentum vel oricalcum, p. 117 
= probatione auri & argenti, p. 


Appendix, containing a review of the 


Lumen Animz ; on the uſe of old 
monkiſh books, p. 122. 

Different editions of the Lumen 
Anime, p. 122. 

Its compiler and author Matthias 
Farinator, a Carmelite Friar,lived 
in the beginning of the xivth cen- 
fury, v. 124—126, 

Is a commonplace-book for mon- 
kiſh pulpit-eloquence, p. 126, 

On the moralities of Farmator, 
p. 128—1 39. 

On fabulous zoology, p. 133. 

Liſt of the authors from which this 
work is compiled, v. 135. 

Many of theſe authors are either 
loſt or unknown, ſuch as 
Amphites, p. 136. 

Belinus, p. 138. 

P. Celſus, p. 138. 

Centobius, p. 139. 

Evax, p. 139. 

Loxus, p. 142. 

Pandulphus, p. 143, and others 


117. 
Nuomodo aptetur lignum antequam Fragments of Theophili breviarium 


pingatur, p. 118. 
Quomodo præparatur columna ad 


pingendum, p. 119. 


diverſarum artium, p. 145. 
Aqua fortis known to Theophilus, 


P. 145» 
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ON THE 


DISCOVERY OF OIL PAINTING, 


E Arts in general and eſpecially thoſe, which prove moſt uſeful 

to mankind, have ever been looked upon as great benefits to 
human nature for the ſupport, the eaſe and the embelliſhments of life; 
and it is but common juſtice to conſider them in that light, which raiſes 
them every way above the idler ſpeculations of ſophiſts and philoſophers. 
Poſitive truths and realities are their objects and their purſuits, and im- 
mediate poſitive advantage is their reſult and reward; whereas the greater 
part of ſciences deal only in ideal beings (Entibus rationis) in intellec- 
tual or ſentimental objects, and in poſſibilities, which produce no other 
advantage but that of pleaſing our r fancy and of OY our ſelf-con- 
ceited pride. 
It is no wonder 5 chat a ſenſe of gratitude ſhould- have 
prompted the unbiaſſed and untutored mind of nations ſcarce emerged 
from brutal barbariſm, to rank the firſt inventors or improvers of the 
moſt uſeful arts amongſt the Gods, which they adored. Their ſuperior 
ingenuity was to thoſe ignorant barbarians wondrous indeed! nor, as 
they derived immediate advantages from their inventions, were they 
to blame for an exceſs of credulous and fond gratitude. Whatever 
characteriſes God to men, fuperior wiſdom and benevolent goodneſs, they 
found and revered in their kind benefactors the inventors, improvers, 
and teachers of thoſe arts; but let us obſerve likewiſe, whatever cha- 
e folly of ſuperſtition under the baneful influence of igno- 
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rance and of crafty prieſts, we find in the hiſtory of thoſe adored and 
worſhipped inventors. Darkneſs viſible clouds their hiſtory in the ſame 
manner that it clouded the nature of the other objects of their worſhip. 
The conſequence was that almoſt every poliſhed nation of antiquity has. 
laid claim to the honour of having invented theſe arts, and that ſcarce 
any branch of hiſtory i is more involved in darkneſs and obſcurity than 
that of their firſt origin. Many circumſtances have certainly cooperated 
to make it ſo; firſt, the high antiquity, to which the greater part of the 
moſt neceſſary arts may be traced, and of which ſcarce any monuments 
have been handed down to our preſent times; and then that national 
pride and ſpirit, which ever has divided mankind and ever will prompt 
them to univerſal dominion. and pre- eminence. It is fo glorious and 
ſo honourable to have made ſome uſeful diſcovery, and we are ſo very 
apt to catch that infection of national vanity, which boaſts a long ſe- 
ries of glorious inventors, great geniuſſes and immortal. worthies, that 
we have no reaſon indeed to wonder at theſe national diſputes about 
the origin of many arts; but many, not to ſubmit to barefaced contra- 
dictory aſſertions, If the firſt hiſtorians and annaliſts had been- leſs en- 
gaged in recording thoſe bloody revolutions, which are ſo hurtful to 
mankind ; if hiſtorians had been free independent philoſophers, inſtead 
of being, during a long feries of barbatous ages, poor ſlaviſh monks and 
friars, who knew very little and dared to ſay leſs; if there had been 
learned and independent ſocieties to encourage and record uſeful diſco- 
veries; and if from the earlieſt antiquity governments and ſovereigns 
had granted patents to the ingenuity, or, which is too often the caſe, 
to the monopoliaing ſpitit of inventors: and improvers: then it would 
have been a more eaſy taſſc, to ſettle theſe dliſputes and to give every 
one his due. But the caſe is quite otherwiſe... The men who firſt in · 
vented huſbandry, the uſe of metals, the plough, and thoſe tools and 
inſtruments, which have added ſo much to our natural powers; the ſa- 
* American, who firſt diſcovered * beneficial virtues of the bark ; 
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the godlike invertor of the art of writing, and of Ring and tranſmitting 
our ideas; the firſt Aripwiicht, ſallot and aftronottiet, and many other 
ſuch benefaftors of nxinkind are unknown. We enjoy the benefits of 
their ingenuity, ſpirtt and liberality, as the gifts of mvifible unknown 
Aivinities; and we are ſtifl to look about us for a true hiftory of the 
origin and ptogrefs of the arts, which ate the beſt inheritance of man- 
kind, and adorn and embelliſh theſe our ptetent times more and more 
generally than any preceding period. 

Such an hiſtory is a very pleaſing and entertaining ſubjeck. Though 
at firſt ſight it feems calculated only for the ſatisfaction of antiquaries, 
yet on nearer enquiry it will appear to be equally deſirable to the Phi- 
loſopher, and of great uſe to artiſts, mechanicks and merchants, for it 
points out to them, from what ſmall beginnings, how, where and when 
the arts aroſe; how they were tranſmitted to us; by what methods, 
men, and revolutions they were improved; z to what degree of per- 
fection they were brought formerly, or are arrived "at preſent ; ; and 
finally, how far they might, or ought to be improved in after times. 

The arts, the mechanical as well as the politer ones, go hand in hand 
with ſcience and learning; and as experience has ſhewn, that the lite- 
rary hiſtory of the ſciences has proved extremely. beneficial: to their im- 
provement, a faithful hiſtory of their ſiſter arts bids fair to produce the 
ſame advantages. Lord Bacon juſtly obſerved that the hiſtory of man- 
kind for want of the then too much neglected hiſtory of ſcierices looked 
like the coloſſal figure of a blind Cyclops ;* Leibnitz was as warm in its 
praiſes. He conſidered licerary hiſtory as one of the moſt material parts 
of a great encyclopedy, in which he intended to give a conciſe account 
of every ſcience, of their origin, progreſs and preſent ſtate, of their 
principles and of the knowledge thence deduced, in order to aſcertain 
the different degrees: of certainty and latitude of knowledge, to which 
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we are- arrived in every branch of ſcience, and then to give hints and 
methods for improving and extending it, wherever it might appear to 
be deficient. The obſervations and the example of theſe two great 
men have been well attended to ſince in reſpect to the hiſtory of the 
ſciences; but literary hiſtory is yet greatly deficient in reſpect to that 
of the arts. Some of the politer, as architecture, ſculpture, the arts of 
painting, engraving and printing have indeed been taken notice of, hut 
the mechanical ones, which I look upon to be the moſt uſeful, have 
been almoſt abſolutely neglected, for a variety of reaſons, which I have 
pointed out in my prefaces to Ferber's and Baron Born's mineralogical 
travels, through Italy, Hungary and Tranſſylvania. But ought the 1g- 
norance and miſtaken, pride of the learned on one hand, and of the illi- 
terate artiſts on the other, to prevent us any longer from filling up theſe: 
blanks in our literary hiſtory ? Pa. 

The hiſtorical and literary knowledge of our arts and 1 is for 
the learned and for the artiſts, what maps are for the warrior, the tras 
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* The curious remains of this noble yet unfiniſhed work are re preſerved. in * 
Majeſty's library at Hanover. As I have often peruſed them, I beg leave. to ob- 
ſerve here, that they are moſt part written on little ſcraps of paper, and that by a 
natural and almoſt unavoidable conſequence of this fingular method of collecting 
materials, they are in great; confuſion, . ſo that there is no hope of ever bringing 
them again into that ſyſtematical order ſor which the auther had intended them, 
It appears however from ſome imperfe& manuſcripts in bis own hand-writing, 
that he had actually begun to digeſt theſe crude materials for -a novum organum de 
augmentis & incrementis ſcientiarum. Altfledii Encyclopedia, à valuable old perform- 
ance, ſeems to haye been the canvas, on which he meant to work. At leaſt be 
had a very great opinion of it. His new and univerſal characteriſtiek, "which is 
ſomething like Wilkins's univerſal or philoſophical language, was chiefly intended 
for this work, This plainly. appears from the juſt mentioned fragments, and 
from ſome diſſertations, which I have publiſhed from his manuſcripts at Hanover 
in a collection of his as OY Pg * at Amſterdam in 
the vear 1765. 1 
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veller, and the ſailor. If they are imperfect they will of courſe expoſe 
them to loſs of time, and very often to ruin and diſgrace. Let us rectify 
them to the utmoſt of our power, and draw the frequently viſited coaſts 
and regions of our knowledge as well as thoſe unexplored parts and 
lower countries, which have been too much neglected. Let us not only 
climb the giddy heighths of Parnaſſus, Atlas and Olympus, but ſurvey 
likewiſe the humbler plains and regions which ſurround them. 

For theſe and ſimilar reaſons, the authors of the French encyclopedy 
and their numerous offspring of other encyclopediſts, but eſpecially the 
reſpectable editors of the French hiſtory. of the mechanical arts have of 
late attempted to give us ſome nearer and chiefly practical accounts of 
the arts; and I have begun to gather materials for an exacter inveſtiga- 
tion of their origin and progreſs, and for thoſe literary accounts, which 
will promote their ſcientifical knowledge and be ſubſervient too to make 
their practice more eaſy and better underſtood; It is in this point of 
view that I lately: drew up ſome ſhort literary- ſketches of: the art of 
mining and its collateral ſcience of mineralogy ;* and that I ſubmir- this 
preſent publication to the Judgment of the publick, and of the connoiſ- 
ſeurs in particular. 

I own, that a. ſimilar intention and a natural ambition of proving 
uſeful, animated me, when J firſt thought of opening lectures on literary 
hiſtory ;, and I am bold to hope, theſe my well-meant attempts and 
intentions will meet with a ſhare of that generous encouragement, which 
of late has improved and. brought. the arts and . to ſo high & 
degree of perfection. | 

The beautiful flower and the well taſted froit we enjoy, will of chem 
felves engage liberal and inquiſitive minds, bent on improvement, to 
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Preface on the improvement of mineralogy prefixed to Ferber's mineralogical 
travels through Italy; and another on the origin, progreſs and preſent ſtate of the 
art of mining, added to Born's travels through Hungary. 
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know from what ſeed and from what climate they ſprung, and by what 
ſteps they came to perfection; nor will the faithful hiſtorian, who cold 
it, be looked upon as an idle ſtory teller. 

So much in general on the hiſtory of the Arts, as 4 deſirable and 
neceſſary ſupplement to literary hiſtory. 

I have obſerved already, that ſome of the politer arts have not been 
ſo much neglected in point of hiſtory, as the mechanical ones; yet even 
their hiſtory is far from being ſatisfactory. Their firſt origin is ſcarce 
to be traced, and many aſſertions have been received as well authen- 
ticated facts, without any good authority. This is in particular the caſe 
of the Art of Painting in Oil, which the learned and the artiſts have 
almoſt unanimouſly looked upon as a modern invention, never practiſed 
before the earlier part of the XVth Century. They have almoſt as 
unanimouſly aſcribed it to John Van Eyck or Van Bruges and his brother 
Hubert, two celebrated Flemiſh painters. Some learned men of great 
authority, and ſome facts of great importance ſhould have prevented 
them indeed. from being ſo poſitive in theſe aſſertions ; but old eftabliſhed 
opinions do not give eaſily way to better nee, they are voy 
apt even'to prevent doubts and enquiry. 

Aubertus Miratus * ſeerns to have been the firſt, io Job: upon the 
accounts of John Van Eyck's invention as very exceptionable. He 
mentions ſome Flemiſh oil paintings, done before his period. Mahoafia f 
deſcribed ſome of the ſame kind which are preſerved at Bologna in 
Italy; and Mr. Horace Walpole T has lately favoured the publick with 
ſome unqueſtionable facts, which prove to the unbiaſſed, that Oil Paint- 

ing was known and practiſed i in this is kingdom long before the times, in 
inn Jobn Van Eyck is reported and ſuppoſed to have invented it in 
Flanders. 


* In Chron. Belgico ad. ann. 1410. 
+ In Felſina Pittrice, Tom. 1. p. 27 
t Anecdotes of Painting in England. Strawberry Hill. 1762. vol. I. p. 625 
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Flanders. A very learned German literator, Jar. Fred. Reimman and 
Count Caylus F ſeemed not only to queſtion John Jan Eyck's invention, 
but even to ſuppoſe, that the ancient Greek and Roman artiſts were not 


unacquainted with the practice of painting in oil, I ſhall take more 


notice of theſe facts and opinions in a more convenient place, in order 


to obſerve here only, that whatever claims other artiſts, other nations, 


and other ages might have pleaded, either for having invented or uſed 
oil painting before J. Jan Eyck's period, the general opinion prevailed 
in his favour. | 
Let us ſee therefore on what foundation it was eſtabliſhed ; on what 
hiſtorical proofs. Is there any authority for it in coeval writers? Or 
has the pretended inventor authenticated his diſcovery on his firſt works 
with the ſame frankneſs as the firſt printers dared to authenticate theirs ? 
And where are thoſe works, thoſe unqueſtionable vouchers ? Mr. Lying, 
firſt librarian to the Duke of Brunſwick at Wolfenbuttel, has lately pub- 
liſhed an excellent German pamphlet on this ſubject, F and it is partly 
with his arguments that I ſhall endeavour to treat of it in a ſatisfactory 
manner. He ſays © That ſcarce any thing can be anſwered to theſe 
«« queſtions, that the neweſt and beſt authors on the art of painting 
© have referred him from one to another, and laſtly to Yaſari as the only 
« evidence in behalf of Van Eyck.” And ſo it is. Even his warmeſt 
partizans refer us to him. It will be proper therefore to get nearer 
acquainted with him, | | 
The firſt edition of his lives of the painters, publiſhed by himſelf, is 
printed at Florence, appreſſo J. Giunti, in the year 1566. In this work 
. he 


* In his literary hiſtory of the Germans, publiſhed in German, 1709. Part ii. 


p- 287. 
+ Reflexions ſur quelques chapitres,. de Pline dans les memoires de Litterature. 


Tom. xxv. p. 173. 


. Vom Alter der Oelmahlerey. Braunſchyeig. 1774. 8vos- 


— — I. . — — Ye q 


* 
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he ſpeaks of the invention of Oil Painting in two different places; once 
in the 21ſt chapter of the Introduction, and the ſecond time in the life 
of Artonello di Meſſina ; and in both places he certainly gives the honour 
of the invention to John Yan Eyck—with what propriety or impropriety 
we ſhall ſee directly. Before Vaſari's times alliſimum filentiunm ! No Fle- 
miſh or Dutch hiſtorians, anterior to Vaſari in point of time, dare to 
aſcribe this invention to their countryman. | 
The beſt Flemiſh annaliſt before Vaſari is Jacob Meyer. He died in 
1552, His Flandricarum rerum Libri xvii. which comprehend the 
hiſtory of the Netherlands down to 1477, and were publiſhed in 1561, 
do not mention any thing about it; nor can it be ſaid he diſdained to 
ſpeak of ſuch matters, for in another work of his, the Flandricarum 
rerum Tomis X. printed at Bruges in 1533, he praiſes Bruges for the 
ingenuity of ſeveral painters and ſculptors, that had been thence invited 
over to Denmark and to Norway. But the cafe is quite different ever 
fince the year 1566, when Vaſari's book had made its appearance. Every 
chronicle, or other Flemiſh or Dutch hiſtorical compilation, is obſerved 
then to mention Van Eyck's invention, and very often to puff and to 
ſound it with the moſt extravagant praiſes ; fo that Ya/ari's book is to 
.be conſidered on that account as a ſecond Trojan horſe, from which, 
one knows not why, iſſued forth numbers of champions and of writers, 
to fight for John Van Eyck—but not to conquer—to write in his n 
— but not to convince. 
Even thoſe authors who do not immediately refer us to r s 8 
in favour of Yan Eyck, refer us at leaſt to ſuch writers, as undoubtedly 
had read him and adopted his accounts. Such is for example Pieter 
Opmeer,+ who ſpeaking of the two brothers Jobn and Hubert Van Eyck, 
confidently relates *©- corum ingeniis primum excogitatum fuiſſe colores 
<« terere oleo lini, that their ingenuity had firſt hit on the idea of 


grinding 
* Sce Tom. ix. p. 45. 1 Opus Chronologicum. 
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grinding colours with linſeed oil. This author had brought his book 
down only to the year 1571, and it was firſt publiſhed in the year 1611, 
with Lawrence Beyerlinck's continuations ; ſo that he himſelf, or at leaft 
his continvator and editor, might be juſtly ſuppoſed to have read Yaſari's 
book of 1566, or to have been influenced by his opinions, if other cir- 
cumſtances did not prove, that the above paſſage and work of Opmeer 
have been laid down, altered and amplified from Charles Lan Mander's 
lives of the painters, which firſt appeared in the year 1604, for it con- 
tains ſome circumſtances, which are mentioned only by Yan Mander, 
and the portraits of the two Yan Eycks, which are inſerted in it, are vi- 
fibly and undoubtedly copied from thoſe of Yar Mander. 

Of the ſame kind are thoſe Latin verſes of Dominicus Lampſonius, 
which appear under John Van Eyck's portrait in Boullart's Academie nd 
Sciences & des Arts, Tom. 2, p. 377. They run thus: | 

Ille ego qui laetos oleo de Semine lint 

Expreſſo docui Princeps miſcere colores 

Huberto cum fratre. Novum ſtupuere repertum, 

Atque ipſi ignotum quondam fortaſſis Apelli, 

Florentes opibus Brugae : mox noſtra per omnem 

Diffudi latius probitas non abnuit orbem. 
They are taken from the Eulogia in Effigies Piftorum celebrium Germaniae 
inferioris, which Lampſonius had publiſhed at Antwerp in 1572, ſome 
years after Yaſari's book was come out. 
All then depends on Vaſari's word and evidence. Let us ſee therefore 
who Vaſari was; and whether his evidence be admiſſible and ſufficient. - 

As to the firſt, he is known to have been neither a countryman of 
John Van Eyck, nor to have lived at the fame time. He wrote and 
publiſhed-his book about one hundred and fifty years after Yan Eyct; he 
wrote and publiſhed it in Italy, at a great diſtance from the country and 
the place, in which Yan Eyck's invention is reported to have been made, 


and at a great diſtance from the monuments, which might have aſcer-. 
C tained 
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tained the truth or pointed out the falſehood of his aſſertion. Yet how 
ſtrange ! he ſpeaks of Jobn Van Eyck's diſcovery with the confidence of 
an eye witneſs, and gives us abſolutely no reaſon, why during an hun- 
dred and fifty years, neither Dutch nor other hiſtorians ſhould have 
made the leaſt mention of it, or any proofs, except his own word and 
the names of ſome pictures, pretended to have been the firſt done in 
gil. We might have taken the word of an eye witneſs, or have been 
ſatisfied with the authority of a coeval writer, able and willing to ſpeak 
the truth: but as that is not the caſe of Yaſeri, and as neither he nor 
other modern hiſtorians have given or quoted any older authority for 
his aſſertion, contradicted by ſome facts, his word ſeems to be little to 
be depended upon, being at beſt but an echo of hearſay and of vague 
oral traditions, which at ſuch a diſtance of time, and under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances muſt be allowed to have but a very ſmall degree of credi- 
bil: 

Bur does not he mention John Yau Eyck's firſt oil paintings? Again 
on hearſay ; for he does not affirm, that he ſaw or examined them him- 
ſelf, nor does he prove by other authorities that they really were the firſt 
paintings done in oil. They may be oil paintings, nay, Jabn Yan Eyck's 
too; that I mean not to queſtion ; but can that alone eſtabliſh * Van 
Exck's claim to the invention, or fupport Yaſari's aſſertion? 

His account, though during theſe laſt two hundred years almoſt uni- 
verſally and unanimouſly received, has not been improved or ſtrengthened 

by thoſe who adopted it; nor is that ta be wondered at, as good na- 
tured or partial believers have ſcarce ever added any thing to the cre- 
dibility or evidence of their belief. Charles Lan Mander, the firſt, who 
wrote on the hiſtary of painting after Yguari, ſays. ſcarce any thing, but 
what Vaſari had ſaid before him. Let he was a Netherlander, and as 
ſuch he had undoubtedly a neater acceſs to better information, if Flan- 
ders and Halland could have afforded him any. The only new infor- 
mations he gives us, are a compleater l liſt of . Van Eyck's paintings, 

which 
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which prove nothing to the purpoſe, and an inſcription from John Van 
Fyct's tombſtone, reported to be in the church of S. Donat at Bruges. 
As I am to draw ſome inferences from it, I beg leave to inſert it. 

Hic iacet eximia clarus virtute Joannes, 
In quo picturae gratia mira fuit. 
Spirantes formas & humum florentibus herbis 
Pinxit & ad vivum quodlibet egit opus. 
Quippe illi Phidias & cedere debet Apelles, 
Arte illi inferior ac Polycletus erat. 
Crudeles igitur, crudeles dicite Parcas, 
Qui talem nobis eripuere virum. 
Actum ſit lachrymis incommutabile fatum; 
Vivat ut in coelis iam deprecare Deum. 
I do not dwell on the antiquity and authenticity of this piece of poetry, 
which certainly does not ſeem the produce of the earlier part of the 15th 
century, when John Van Eyck died, for the language and the metre are 
by much too good for his times and for his country ; but I muſt obſerve, 
that inſtead of ſupporting his claims to the invention, it makes them 
rather exceedingly doubtful. Had he really had any claims of that kind, 
the poet would and muſt certainly have availed himſelf of the circum- 
ſtance, and mentioned it in the ſame ſtrain, in which he put this maſter 
above Phidias, Apelles and Polycletus. Silence is here a proof; the 
more ſo as Hubert Jan Eyck's tombſtone at S. John's in Ghent * is abſo- 
lutely as ſilent about the ſame diſcovery, in which modern authors have 
reported him to have had fo great a ſhare with his brother. Why ſhould 
the greater merit of theſe firſt inventors have been ſo unaccountably 
forgotten on their tombſtones, when the ſubaltern merit of having in- 
troduced their invention into Italy, has been ſo highly extolled on the 
tomb of Antonello di Maſina? | ſhall inſert Autonello's inſcription in ano- 
ther place, where I have more occaſion for it, in order to make here 
Ca ſome 


In Charles Van Mander. 


| Denn , 
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ſome further remarks on Yan Mander as an hiſtorian and as a copyiſt of 
Vaſari. He ſays: © By all I can poſſibly find or conclude, the time 
« of John Van Eyck's diſcovery of oil painting is the year 1410. . 

It would be very well if he had given us ſome hiſtorical proofs of it, 
for we are at a loſs where to find them, and are rather apt to conclude 
that his aſſertion is no more than barefaced gueſſing from the Lfe-time 
and period of that Count of Flanders, whom John Van Eyck is reported 
to have ſerved in the quality of a privy counſellor. Nevertheleſs all the 
modern hiſtorians have unconcernedly adopted this. date upon Yar 
Mander's authority, nor has any one of them taken the leaſt notice of 
the judicious doubts of Aubertus Mirgeus, which I ſhall ſpeak of here- 
after. 

So much in general on Vaſari's and Mander's credibility as evidences. 
of a fact, which happened a hundred and fifty years before them, in a diſ- 
tant country, where it was not ſo much as mentioned before them. But 
let us come to their evidence itſelf. and hear how they tell their ſtory. 

Vafari tells us in the life of Antonello di Meſſina, that Jobn Van Het. 
when he painted in ditenper and had tried many experiments of var- 


niſhes ih having once taken great oy in finiſhing a W on boards, 
| 6 he 


* * Der tydt wanneer Joannes de Oly verwe . heeft i is gheweeſt wy al dat 


ick vinden en overlegghen can in An. 1410. Van Mander's Schilderboek. 


+ Hora havendo una volta fra Valtre durato grandiſſima fatica in dipingere una 
tavola, poi che Vebbe con molta diligenza condotta a fine, le diede la Vernice e 
la miſe a ſeccar al Sole come fi coſtuma. Ma o perche il caldo fuſſe violento, o 
forſe mal commeſſo il legname e male ſtagionato, la detta tavola fi aperſe in ſulle 
comettiture di mala ſarte. Laonde veduto Giovanni il nocumento, che fi aveva 
fatto il caldo del Sole, deliberò di far ſi, che mai pid gli farebbe il Sole coſi gran 
danno nelle ſue opere. E coſi recatoſi non meno a noja la Vernice che il lavorare 


2 tempera, commincio a penſare di trovar modo di fare una forte di Vernice, che 


ſeccaſſe all' ombra, ſenza mettere al Sole le ſue pitture. Onde poichẽ ebbe molte 


coſe ſperimentate, e pure e meſcolate inſieme, alla fine trovo, che I olio di Seme 
di 


E23 i df +* 
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« he varniſhed it and put it to dry in the ſun as uſual. But the heat 
ce being too violent, or the boards too careleſsly joined or caſoned, he 
ce had the mortification to ſee that his boards unhappily ſplit aſunder; 
« whereupon conſidering the damage he had ſuffered by the ſun, he 
ec thought of ſome means to prevent ſuch accidents for the future; and 
ce tired and diſguſted alike with diſtemper-painting and varniſhing, he 
« endeavoured to make a varniſh that would dry by itſelf without ſun- 
« ſhine, After many trials of various ſubſtances pure or mixed, he 
« found at laſt, that linſeed and nut oil dried better than any other. 
« Theſe therefore he boiled with other mixtures, and thus he produced 
e that varniſh, he and other artiſts had been deſirous of ſo long. He 
« tried many other things, and obſerved that the mixing the colours 
c with theſe oils gave them a great ſtrength, and that, when dry, they 
e were proof againſt water, and had a brightneſs and luſtre of their own, 
« without being in want of any-varniſh. What he moſt wondered at 
« was, that they united and worked better than colours in diſtemper.“ 
Here is ſuch a jumble of ſingular circumſtances, that inſtead of ſup- 
porting Yan Eyck's invention, they ſhould have made it. doubtful long 
ſince. They need only to be pointed out, and I ſhall do it with candour. 
Fobn. Van Eyck is ſaid to have painted only in water or diſtemper colours 
before be made bis invention. That may be, though it will appear that 

oil painting was known long before him. 
—_— 


di lino e quello- delle noci, fra tanti che n' haveva provatiz erano più ſeccatiyi.di 
tutti gli altri. Queſti dunque bolliti con altre ſue miſture gli fecero la Vernice, 
che egli anzi tutti i Pittori del mondo havevano lungamente deſiderato. Dopa 
fatta Sperienza di molte altre coſe, vide che il meſcolare i colori. con queſte forti 
d'Olii, dava loro una tempera molto forte e che ſecca non ſolo non temeva acqua 
altrimente ma accendeva il  colore tanto forte, che gli daya luſtro da per ſe ſenza 
Vernice. E quello che pitt gli parve mirabile fu che fi univa meglio che = mw. 


_ infinitamente. Faſari vite-de” Pittori nella Vita di Amtonello-di Maſina. 
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Having bighly finiſhed a pitture of that kind on beards, he varniſhed it and 
put it to dry in the ſun. The nature of his varniſh might require it, and 
ſome of our varniſhes are ſtill dried in that manner, or in hot ovens. 

He had not 'mſed the common linſeed-0il varniſh, for that he is ſaid 7 have 
invented after many trials of various ſubſtances pure and mixed, and after having 
found that linſeed and nut oil dry better than any other. Theſe oils dry cer- 
tainly flower than any other, that will dry at all. Every painter knows 
it, But be that as it may, if Van Eyct really knew that linſeed and nut- 
oils would dry by themſelves, (and it was known long before him) why 
did he go ſuch unnatural round about ways? Why did he invent the 
linſeed' oil varniſh ſooner than he uſed the ſimple oil? Saying that he 
came at the diſcovery of oil-painting by that way, and that for fear of 
accidents from ſunſhine and from the bending and breaking of the boards 
of his diſtemper pictures, he invented the art of painting in oil, is nearly 
as abſurd as ſaying © ſomebody burnt'and ſinged his clothes at a ſtove, 
<« and to prevent ſimilar accidents for the future, he pulled down his 
cc ſtove and invented the chimney-fire.” Linſeed oil wants ſunſhine for 
drying full as much as ſome varniſhes ; it dries ſooner if expoſed to it; 
and it would have been more natural for John Van Eyck to have joined 
his boards with greater care, and to have expoſed his pictures to a leſs 
immediate action of a violent heat of the ſun. They knew many ages 
before him how to ſecure pictures on boards from bending and breaking, 
nor is it likely on that account that any ſuch accident ſhould have be- 
fallen him. If nevertheleſs by his own negle& he had once ſuffered by 
it, pray could he reaſonably look upon it as a misfortune, which to over- 
come he muſt ſtretch and exert all the intellectual and inventive powers 
of his mind and ingenuity? Could it give him a diflike to diſtemper- 

inting and to varniſhing? And are not our e on boards 
fo ject to ſimilar accidents? : 

Yan Manger tells this ſingular flory | in the ſame manger, except. that 
he gives it with ſome, trimmings, as might be expected from a copyiſt, 
who 
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who would fain paſs for an original. According to his account“ Joby 
Van Eyck was ſo excellent a chemiſt, © that, he difcovered the varniſhing 
« his diſtemper colours with a varniſh, which was made of ſome oils, 
« and was very pleaſing on account of the gloſs and luſtre it gave them. 
« Many artiſts in Italy had vainly attempted to find out that fecret. 
6 They never hit on the true method, It happened once that Jobn 
« having in his ufual manner highly finiſhed one of his pictures on 
« boards, and having varniſhed it with his new invented varniſh, he 
« expoſed it to dry in che ſun; but whether the boards were not well 

N. Joined 
„Dat by te . bracke zyn Ey-oft Lymverwe te verniſſen met ecnigh Ver- 
nis, ghemaekt met eenige Olyen, dat welcke dem volcke ſeer wel beviel, om dat 
het werck ſo een ſchoon blinckende glans hadde. Nae dit Secreet hadden in 
Italien veele vergheefs gheſocht: want ſy de rechte maftiere niet en vonden. Het 
is eens ghebeurt, dat Joannes hadde ghemaekt een Tafel, daer hy grooten tydt, 
vlyt en arbeydt in hadde ghebruykt (ghelyck hy altydts met groote netticheyt en 
ſuyrerheyt zyn dinghen dede:) Deze Tafel opgedaen weſende heftſe nae zyn 
nieu inventie, en ghelyck hy nu gewoon was, verniſt en ſteldeſe te drooghen in de 
Sonne, maer of de panneelen niet wel ghevocght en gheleymt en waren, oft de 
hitte der Sonnen te gheweldig, de Tafel is in den vergaderinghen gheborſten en 
van een gheweeken. Joannes was ſeer t' onvreeden, dat zynen arbeydt door de 
Sonne ſo verlooren en te niete was, en nam voor hem te maeken, dat zulcke 
fchade door de Sonne hem niet meer en ſoude overcoomen ; des by de Ey-verwe 
ent Verniſſen vyandt wordende, eyndelyck ging onderfoccken en overlegghen, 
om eenig Vernis te macken, dat in huys en uyt te Sonne drooghen moght. Doe 
hy nu veel Olyen en ander dinghen in der natuure hadde vaſt onderſocht vont by 
de Lynſaet en Noet-Oly de drooghendeſte van allen den weſen: deze den ſiedende 
met eenighe ander ſtoffen, die hy daerby deede, maekte den beſlen Vernis van der 
Weerelt. En alfo ſulcke werckende wacker gheeſten, verder en verder locekende, 
nae volcomenheyt trachten, bevont hy met veel onderſoeckens, dat de verwe ghe- 
mengheft met ſulcke Olyen haer ſeer wel liet temperen en wel hardt drooghde, en 
drooghe weſende het water wet verdraghen mocht, dat de Oly oock de verwen 
veel leevender mackten, en van ſelfs een blinckenheyt deeden hebben ſonder dat 
menſe verniſte. Jan Mander's Schilderboeck, 
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« joined, or whether the ſun was too violent, the boards ſplit aſunder 
e and opened in the junctures. John ſaw with concern, that his work 
*© was ſpoiled, and reſolved to contrive ſomething againſt future acci- 
« dents of the ſame kind. Having been in that manner diſguſted at 
« diſtemper-painting and varniſhing, he thought of a varniſh that 
* might dry without ſunſhine ; and having tried many oils and ſub- 
e ſtances, he found that linſeed and nut oil dried better than any other. 
He boiled them with ſome other drugs and produced the beſt varniſh 
« in the world. Ever bent on improvement he found after much en- 
% quiry, that colours mixed with theſe oils worked and dried extremely 
« well, and when dry, would be water- proof. He obſerved likewiſe, 
that theſe oils would animate and give them a gloſs and luſtre, with- 
< out any further varniſhing.” | | 

Here is more indeed than ſimple trimming. Here is exaggeration. 
Vaſari ſays only, Jobn Van Eyck invented linſeed and nut oil varniſh, and 
was thereby led to the invention of painting in oil; but Van Mander 
boldly tells us, that he not only invented that but likewiſe the beſt varniſh 
of the world, which he had uſed before in the varniſhing of his diſtemper 
paintings. This is abſolutely falfe, ſince even Vaſari has mentioned ſe- 
veral old Italian maſters, who uſed varniſhes long before the times of 
John Van Eyck. 

Moreover, Yaſari does not. ſay what the firſt. varniſh of John Vun Eyck 
was made of; but Mander affects to know better. He tells us expreſsly 
it was made of ſome oils. But to what purpoſe this digreſſion? It will 
clearly appear in the ſequel, that Vaſari and Jan Mander are equally 
miſtaken in both their aſſertions, of Jobn Van * having invented che 
linſeed-oil varniſh, and the art of painting in oil. 

A further proof that their accounts did not deſerve that Ungulat at- 
tention, which hitherto has been paid to them, is the following ſtory, 
They are pleaſed to tell us, that Yan Eyck and his friends kept his in- 
vention as a ſecret for themſelves, and that no foreign artiſts could come 
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at it, till at laſt Antonella di Meſſina reſolved to go on that errand from 
Italy to Flanders, and that he was clever and happy enough to get it 

from Van Eyck in a friendly manner. | 
But whoever has eyes to ſee, and noſtrils to ſmell, will not be eaſily 
impoſed upon by ſuch a ſtory, for both theſe ſenſes will convince him, 
that inventing and uſing oil colours muſt have been the ſame as dif- 
cloſing the ſecret to the whole world. The oil betrays itſelf in newly 
finiſhed works, and appears ſo diſtinctly even under the fineſt glazing of 
a Vander Werff, that no artiſt would have been at a loſs to diſtinguiſh 
and to ſmell it. Vaſari ſeems to have been very ſenſible of it. He tells 
us, © Although ſuch paintings had that ſtrong ſmell about them, 
« which freſh oil colours produce, and 7hough' for that reaſon it ſeemed 
« a very eaſy matter to find them out, nevertheleſs it remained a ſecret 
« during many years.” Van Mander tells us nearly the ſame; + for 
ſpeaking of one of Van Eyck's pictures ſent as a curious novelty to King 
Alfonſo of Naples, he ſays: © When the picture arrived, the artiſts 
« flocked together at Naples in the ſame manner as in other places. 
« Every one was deſirous of ſeeing this marvellous work; and though 
ce the Italians looked at it very ſharply, and tried it with the utmoſt 
< attention, even putting their noſes to it, and clearly perceiving the 
« ſtrong ſmell, which it had from the mixture of the colours and the 
ee oil; nevertbeleſs it remained a ſecret to them.” That indeed is more 
| | D | eaſily 


* Ancorache cotali pitture haveſſino in ſe quel odore acuto, che loro davano i 
colori e gli olii meſcolati inſieme, e particolarmente quando erano nuovi, onde 
pareva che foſſe poſſibile a conoſcergli, non pers fi trovò mai nello ſpatio di molti 
anni. 

+ Om dit wonderlyck nie werck te ſien was grooten toeloop van den ſchilders, 
gelyck elders oock. En hoewel de Italianen vaſt toeſaghen, met alderley opmer- 
ckinge, en rickende daer aen, wel bevoelden een ſtarkagtighe roeck, die d' Oly met 
den verwen ghemenght van haer gaf, /o bleef hun dit ſecret eewenyel verborghen, 
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eaſily ſaid than accounted for; and more eafily aſſerted than believed; 
for a poor and plain nevertheleſs is but a very inconcluſive argument 
againſt a preceding although, and it would be too good-natured to de- 
pend in this reſpect on the improbable tales of theſe authors, and too 
ll-natured to follow their example in cripling, laming and blinding the 
noſtrils and eyes of thouſands, merely for the ſake of one man, and for 
the fake of a pretended ſecret, which, obvious in itſelf, muſt have been 
diſcloſed as ſoon as it was put in practice. One might ſay perhaps Jobn 
Van Het had a ſecond ſecret, a varniſh for example which enabled him 
to diſguiſe his chief ſecret of the oil colours, in ſuch a manner, that it 
was impoſiible to diſcover it by ſight or ſmell. But that ſhould be 
proved ; and if it was, a queſtion would ariſe, which it would be very 
hard to anſwer in a ſatisfactory manner. It would be natural to aſk : 
if it was impoſbble to diſtinguiſh by ſight or ſmell, that Jobs Van Exck's 
new finiſhed works were done in oil, how came it to paſs that the ſame 
appeared, or are ſince proved, to be oil paintings? and how came Ye/ari 
himſelf an hundred and fifty years after, to know it or to be convinced 
of it? 

From all this, for I muſt ſum up the argument, it plainly appears, 

1. That neither Dutch nor other hiſtorians have mentioned John Jan 
Eyck as the firſt inventor of oil painting, before the times of Vaſari. 

2. That P. Opmeers and Dom. Lampſonii s evidences in his behalf are 
taken from Vaſari or his later copyiſt Van Mander. 

3. That Vaſari being the firſt and only evidence for Joby Van Eyck, 
his word is little to' be depended upon, becauſe he lived one hundred 
and fifty years after the event, which he ſeems to have told only from 
hearſay without any other proofs. 

4. That Charles Mander, who copied him, has added nothing material 
t the credibility of his aſſertion, either by the inſcription on John Van 
Exck's tombſtone, which makes his pretended invention rather doubt- 
ful, or by che date, under under which he relates it happened, 

g. That 
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5. That Vaſari's account of that invention is in itſelf highly impro- 
bable, and that, 

6. Van Mander's is till leſs to be credited, as without any hiſtorical 


proofs he has amplified and falſified it. 
The natural concluſion then will be, that, as modern hiſtorians, and 


the Dutch · in particular, have not hitherto added any thing to the credi- 
bility of Yaſari's and Van Mander's account, we are at full liberty to 
look about us for better information, and to be unconcernedly open to 
better conviction. 

Let us ſee therefore, whether the two celebrated antiquarians, Jam. 
Fred. Reimman and Count Caylus, whom I mentioned before, have any 
thing new or ſatisfactory to tell us about the ſubject. 

The former told us in his Literary Hiſtory of the Germans, publiſhed 
in German in the year 1709, Part II. p. 287, That he had many ſcru- 
« ples and doubts about John and Hubert Van Eyck being the firſt inven- 
e tors of the art of painting on linen cloth with oil colours.” 

Theſe ſcruples and doubts may have been very rational; wy for 
aught we know they may have been ſomething like the above remarks 
on Vaſari's credibility. They may have occurred to him as to any other 
ſcholar; or as a man of great reading he may have hit on ſome account 
of older oil paintings, or on ſome records or circumftance in the an- 
cients, to juſtify and to raiſe ſome ſcruples of that kind. Yet he does 
not chuſe to tell us what theſe his ſcruples were. Whatever they were, 
it is hoped for his own ſake they were eſtabliſhed on ſomething better 
than that paſſage of Seneca, which he quotes in the above publication, 
Part I. p. 136. Speaking in that place of the ſtate of painting during 
the nonkiſh ages, he ſays: 

The monks had a certain Ars graphica, which is now loſt. They 
te took thin gold leaves and paſted them on parchment, forſan ut com- 
« monſtrarent Senecae non tantum ex oleo & luto conflare hanc artem.” At firſt 
ſight this ſentiment or paſſage of Seneca ſeems to be ſtrikingly applicable 

D 2 to 
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to the art of painting in oil with earth colours, nay, in a certain reſpect to 
imply, what Reimman intended to prove by it, that the monks were gone 
further in the art of painting than the Romans or ancients themſelves ; 
yet on nearer examination, it plainly appears, that good Mr. Reimman 
was not perhaps guilty of any ſuch aſſertion, and that having only in- 
dulged the pedantry of the age and the country he lived in, he has ra- 
ther in a ridiculous manner, miſapplied to painting, what Seneca had ſaid 
only of the gymnaſtick arts of boxing and wreſtling, Seneca ſays, © I 
te cannot prevail on myſelf to admit painters, ſtatuaries, marble-cutters, 
« and other ſuch miniſters of luxury amongſt the profeſſors of the liberal 
te arts. For ſimilar reaſons, I expel from amongſt us, the wreſtlers, and 
ce the whole ſcience, which conſiſts of oil, duſt and dirt; or you muſt grant 
« me to receive likewiſe perfumers and cooks amongſt us.” No body 
in his ſenſes will torture this innocent paſſage of that proud and con- 
ceited Stoician into an evidence for the antiquity of painting in oil ; nor: 
am I willing for that reaſon, to ſuppoſe my learned and pedantick coun- 
tryman guilty of ſo diſgraceful a blunder. 

Count Caylus gives us no better information. Strongly biaſfed, partly. 
by his prejudice in favour of the ancients, and partly by his preconcep- 
tions againſt oil painting, which he was to depreciate and to vilify, in. 
order to ſet off his pretended new Encauſtick, or painting in wax, he. 
fays,+ © We are uſed indeed to prepare our colours with oil, and to make 

ce that. 


* Non adducor ut in numerum liberalium artium pictores recipiam, non magis 
quam ftatuarios, aut marmorarios aut caeteros luxuriae miniſtros. Aeque luctatores 
& totam ex oleo ac luts conſlantem ſcientiam expello ex his ſtudiis liberalibus : aut & 
unguentarios recipiam & coquos. Senec. Ep. LXX XVI. 

+ Nous avons il eſt vrai la fagon de meler nos couleurs avec Ihuile & d'en faire 
la baſe de la plus grande partie de nos operations. Il ſe pourrait peutetre que les 


anciens ne Font pas tant ignoree qu'on ſe imagine, eux qui ont eu tant de pre- 


parations & mixtions. Celle dont il s'agit, etait meme des plus ſimples. Quoi- 
qu” i] en ſoit, voyons ſi Vayant connue ils ant ſi mal fait de la negliger. Reflexions 


" quelques chapitres de Pline dans les Memoires de Literature, Tom. XXV. 
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* that the baſis of all our operations. But it is likely Se ancients were 
* leſs ignorant of the ſame, than we are apt to imagine. They knew of many 
&« preparations and mixtures, and that, which we are ſpeaking of, is 
« certainly the ſimpleſt and moſt obvious of any. However that may 
* be, and upon a ſuppoſition they knew ſomething of it, let us ſee whe- 
ce ther they were much to blame for having neglected it.” 

But let us ſee rather, and candidly examine, what Count Caylus, or any 
other fond and partial admirer of the higher antiquity might have ſaid 
in favour of the Egyptians, the Grecians, and the Romans, and in ſup- 
port of their knowledge of oil colours. He and other antiquaries have 
left us the raſk to try their monuments and their written accounts; and 
I ſhall attempt it to the beſt of my knowledge, and to the utmoſt of 

my powers. 

I muſt firſt then ſpeak of the Egyptian paintings, as being ſuppoſed to 
be in point of time anterior to thoſe of the Grecians and Romans. There 
are many remaining, ſome on walls, ſome on wood, ſome on cloth, and 
ſome perhaps of a different kind, burnt- in by fire, or laid-in as moſaic. 
Of the latter kind are ſome enamelled figures, which are now and then 
found in the cahinets of the curious, and that celebrated ac table in 
the cabinet of the King of Sardinia, which is of braſs, inlaid with ſilver 
and other metals.* They cannot give us any light in reſpect to the ſub- 
jet and method we are ſpeaking of here. The Egyptian pictures on 
walls, preſerved in the ruins of Thebes, and in other parts of Egypt, 
have not been ſufficiently examined by the learned travellers, who ſaw 
and noticed them, as very remarkable on account of the brightneſs of 


their unimpaired colours. Therefore no inference can be drawn from 
their 


* Laur. Pignorii Tab. Iſaca, and Keyſler's Travels through Italy; but eſpe- 
cially Recherches philofophiques ſur les Chinois, par Mr. de Pauw, Vol. I. where 
the Iſiac table is proved to be a work of the ſecond century, done in Italy. 
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their accounts. But the pictures on the Mummies will enable us to 
trace ſome mechanical practices of painting to the remoteſt antiquity. 
I have examined ſome of them, preſerved in the Britih Muſeum, in Dr. 
William Hunter's cabinet here at London, and in the publick library of 
the univerſity at Cambridge, with that attention and reſpect to ſeveral 
arts, which theſe monuments of the earlier antiquity deſerve ; and if the 
reſult of my obſervations ſhould prove ſatisfactory to the antiquaries and 
dilettanti, they are indebted for it to the neglect of other obſervers, and 
to the liberality of thoſe gentlemen, who indulged my inquiſitiveneſs, 
even ſo far as to allow me to try ſome experiments. 

Dr. Hunter's mummy is rather in a ſtate of decay, which proved an 
ad vantage to my enquiries; for the coffin or box of ſycamore wood is 
almoſt entirely deprived of the paintings, which formerly embelliſhed its 


- outſide, but the chalk or plaiſter-ground, on which they were executed, 


remains in many parts, and appears to be laid immediately on the wood. 
It is looſe and friable ; and does not for that reaſon appear to have been 
applied, mixed, or much ſaturated with any gum or any oil. 

The ſame chalk-ground appears on the painted cloth, in which the 
mummy itſelf is wrapt up. It appears every where on the wood as well 
as the cloth in the thickneſs of a ſixpence or a ſhilling ; in ſhort, it has 
in every reſpect the appearance and nature of the chalk-ground, which is 
prepared with ſize, and has been uſed by many painters of the modern 
ſchools for diſtemper painting, as well as for oil colours. 

I have obſerved the ſame chalk-ground under the paintings of the 
coffin and mummy at Cambridge, and under the paintings of thoſe 
which are preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, 

Here then we have traced a mechanical practice of the art to a very 

remote 


+ See Pocock's, Shaw's, Norden's, Maillet' s, and other modern travels to 
Egypt. 
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remote antiquity, not by any written account, but by unqueſtionable 
monuments, 


The Giceks and Romans were certainly acquainted with the ſame, for 
Pliny ſocaks of it and diſtinguiſhes it from the lime or freſco-ground. 
He calls it Creta or Cretula, and deſcribes it as a dry ground, fit to 
receive and to imbibe certain colours, which cannot be eaſily laid on 
the wet lime or freſco-ground 4. He might have recommended it 
as being the fitteſt for boards, whether deſigned for diſtemper or oil- 
painting, and as being better calculated for oil-painting than any other 
harder ground, ſince imbibing the oil it naturally prevents its forming 
a {kin over the colours, and accordingly keeps them clearer and 
. brighter. 

The whiteneſs of its colour and the ſmoothneſs, which it takes by 
poliſhing, are two other advantages of ſome conſequence. It is for very 
good reaſons then, that the Egyptians, the Greeks, and Romans uſed it, 
that the practice has been handed down to us uninterrupted and unfor- 
gotten, The old gothick paintings on boards are conſtantly laid on this 
ground ; and the firſt and modern maſters of the Roman and Venetian 
ſchools, Raphael, Paul Veroneſe, and many others have recommended it 
by their example to the lateſt poſterity, 

Although of great uſe in oil-painting, no inference however can be 
drawn from it in favour of the ancients or of their knowledge of oil- 
painting 3 for many diſtemper- pictures are done on the ſame ground; 
and it might have anſwered the ſame end for wax-paintings, as the better 
pictures of the ancients ſeem to have been generally executed on boards, 
well joined, ſeaſoned, and grounded. To prove this from Pliny or other 
ancient Authors, would be an idle * of learning. The very name 

of 


t Uſus in Creta, calcis impatiens, Pin. H. nat. xxxiii. c. xiii. ex omnibus coly- 
ribus Cretulam amant, udogue illini recuſant purpuriſſum, &c, Ibid xxxv. c. vii. 
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of Tabula or Tabula pita is more than ſufficient to warrant the aſſertion ; 
and Pliny ſays, xxxv. c. x. © Nulla gloria artificum eſt, niſi eorum qui 
tabulas pingunt.“ ä 
Another very old practice, I mean the varniſhing of pictures, ſeems to 
bring us a ſtep nearer to the diſcovery of oil- painting, or rather it ſeems 


to imply that the ancients knew ſomething of it. 


There are two kinds of varniſhes, which produce nearly the ſame effect, 
that is, mixed with colours or laid on pictures, they give them an agre- 
able brightneſs, a gloſſy ſkin, a luſtre, and a hardneſs, which makes them 
impenetrable to water, and accordingly preſerves them from almoſt every 
accident of wet, ſmoke, duſt, and flies. Moreover, they give a ſtrength 
and a body to the colours, which neither ſize nor gum can give them. 
They conſiſt of tranſparent reſinous gums, diſſolved either in ſpirits or in 
oils, inſpiſſated by -boiling. Though their above-mentioned effect is 
the ſame, yet the difference of their ſolvent or menſtruum produces this 
remarkable difference, that varniſhes of diſtilled ſpirits may be diſſolved 
again by the ſame kind of ſpirits, and that thoſe made of inſpiſſated oils 
will refiſt the action of ſpirits, as well as of oils, applied and rubbed on 
their ſurface. | | 

The ancients could not poſſibly know any thing about the ſpirit-var- 
niſhes, diſtillation being a modern invention ; but they were undoubtedly 
acquainted with the uſe of the better oil varniſhes, that is, with the uſe and 
effect of refinous gums diſſolved in boiling inſpiſſated oil. I have many 
proofs of it. 

One of the beſt preſerved mummies in the Britiſh Muſeum had ever ſtruck 
me by an aſtoniſhing brightneſs of colours on the outſide of the coffin. 
Thouſands of years have not impaired them. They are as freſh as if they 
had been laid on but yeſterday. | 

The above-mentioned chalk-ground, and the excellence of the colours, 
ſome of which imply a good deal of chemical and metallurgical know- 


ledge 
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ledge *, do not ſufficiently account for that phenomenon ; it muſt be 
owing to other circumſtances, either to the mixture of the ſhining colours, 
or to a hard gloſſy ſkin which viſibly covers them all over. 

Common fize, the clarified white of eggs or gum, could not poſſibly 
produce that effect. I was therefore inclined to look upon it as an effect 
of wax-painting, till in April, 1779, I had an opportunity of trying an 
innocent but fatisfaftory experiment on that mummy, which belongs to 
the Publick Library of the Univerſity of Cambridge. It has the ſame 
gloſly and ſhining ſkin, which I have juſt noticed. The reſult of my 
experiments was, 

1. That the colours, and the gloſſy ſkin, which covers and unites them, 
were not diſſolved or in the leaſt affected by common water, and that 
they might be waſhed and cleaned with water without rubbing off ; ac- 
cordingly that they are mixed, prepared, or covered with a harder fub- 
ſtance than ſize, ſimple gums, or the white of eggs, which are W. in 
diſtemper. 

2. That they as perfectly reſiſted the diſſolving power of ſpirits, nay, 
even that of double diſtilled lavender-water, and of alcohol or æther, 
which are known to be the ſtrongeſt ſolvents of wax; and that accord- 
ingly they are not painted, mixed, prepared, or glazed over with wax, 
or a ſpirit-varniſh, but that they muſt have been, if not prepared, at 
leaſt glazed and covered with a fine tranſparent oil-varniſh. 

Still I am far from preſuming to aſſert, that theſe colours were pre- 
pared and mixed with oil-varniſh, becauſe I obſerved, 

3. That, wherever the external gloſſy ſkin was damaged, broken, or 
rubbed off, even common water would waſh: the colours away and affect 
the chalk-ground under them, from which it ſeems to follow, that they 
were laid on with common ſize, eggs, or gum, before they were covered 

E with 


1 * This I took notice of in one of my notes to Mr. Ferber's Travels 3 
taly. 
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with oil-varniſh; nor do I in the leaſt pretend, that the varniſhing of the- 
mummies was a conſtant or general practice, for the paintings of Dr. 
Hunter's before-mentioned mummy are without any appearance of var-- 
niſh, and for aught I know there may be many of the ſame kind in other 

cabinets, whoſe colours will waſh and rub off with common water. 
Unleſs therefore it ſhould be proved or appear, that the mummies in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, at Cambridge, and in other cabinets, have been var- 
niſhed in modern times, in order to preſerve them the better, or to-make 
them the more ſhowy, which indeed is not impoſſible and might very 
well come into the head of an ignorant impoſtor of an antiquarian, in- 
the ſame manner as ſeveral years ago it came into the head of an- igno- 
rant naturaliſt to paint and varniſh the foſſils, cryſtalliſations and ores in 
the cabinet of the Landgrave of Heſſe at Caſſel ; we are entitled to con- 
clude from theſe Egyptian mummies, that the Egyptians were acquain- 
ted with the uſe and effects of oil-varniſhes. There is no viſible external 
mark on theſe mummies, which could poſſibly raiſe any doubt about the 
antiquity and the authenticity of the varniſh which covers them; nor is 
ſuch an ignorant and abſurd impoſition to be ſuppoſed in the common 
courſe of things; for a man might travel all over Europe, over and over 
again, without meeting any where but at Caſſell with a cabinet of foſſils 
and natural curioſities ſo curiouſly painted and varniſhed. 
We have no. direct proofs, either from written records or monuments; 
that the uſe of oil-varniſhes was more general amongſt the Grecian and 
Roman artiſts ; but ſome of them were certainly acquainted with it, and. 
availed themſelves of the advantage thence to be derived. “ Apelles,” 
fays Pliny*, © was inimitable in one thing. He paſſed over his finiſhed: 
| | « works: 


* Unum imitari nemo potuit, quod abſaJuta opera atramento illinebat ita tenui, 
ut id ipſum repercuſſu claritates colorum excitaret, cuſtodiretque a pulvere & ſor- 
dibus, ad manum intuenti demum appareret. Sed & tum ratione magna, ne colo- 
rum claritas oculorum aciem offenderet, veluti per lapidem ſpecularem intuentibus e. 
longinquo, & cadem res nimis floridis coloribus auſteritatem occulte daret, Plin, 
H. nat. xxxv. c. 10. ; 
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te works with a blackiſh liquor ( Atramento) which by its ſhining gloſs 
« and refraction quickened the brightneſs of the colours, and preſerved 
ce and covered them againſt duſt and dirt; yet it was fo thin, that it 
& could not be diſcerned but cloſe by. He had another very good rea- 
* ſon for uſing it, that the brightneſs of the colours might not prove 
cc offenſive to the eye; for they appeared as if they were ſeen at a diſ- 
ce tance through ifinglaſs, and the ſame liquor lowered the tone of the 
* too florid colours in an imperceptible manner.“ 

It would be very illiberal and uncandid to reproach Plim for not hevidg 
explained himſelf better, and for having called the varniſh of Apelles 
Atramentum, becauſe this word implies with us an idea of ink, or at leaſt 
of a blackiſh liquor reſembling ink. It ſhould be conſidered, that he 
ſpoke of the varniſh of Apelles as of a ſecret, and by hearſay ; and that 
the word Atramentum, which he makes uſe of, might have ſignified a quite 
different thing and mixture in the technical language of the painters, 
than in that of the copyiſts, notaries, or librarians. Moreover, the ap- 
pearance of oil-varniſh, which is generally thick and of a dark browniſh 
or blackiſh colour, might very well warrant an author, who is ignorant 
of its nature and looks upon it as a ſecret, to call it Atram?nt, or a kind 
of ink, the more ſo as there may have been ſomething particular in the 
mixture of the varniſh, which Apelles made uſe of. Pliny ſays expreſsly, 
that it lowered the tone of the briſker florid colours, at the ſame time they ap- 
peared as if ſeen at à diſtance through ifinglaſs. This ſeems to imply, that 
it was mixed with ſome Aſphalt, Spaniſh liquorice, or other ſubſtances of 
that kind, which ſome modern artiſts uſe in the compoſition of their var- 
niſhes and oils, for ſimilar and various other purpoſes. Would not that 
the more forcibly account for the name of Atrament ? It certainly would 
give a blacker ink-like appearance to the varniſh, be productive of the 
effect as deſcribed by Pliny, and at the ſame time account for the parti- 
cular ſecret of Apelles. Let artiſts judge of it. Antiquaries will conſi- 
der, that the general effect and the common mixture of the Egyptian 

Ea oil. 
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oil-varniſn could not poſſibly be a ſecret to the Greek artiſts ; and con- 
noĩſſeurs will pleaſe to remember, that many excellent modern artiſts, eſpe- 
cially thoſe treacherous Paſticcio-painters, who make Raphaels, Corregios, 
and Paul Verongſes by the dozen, uſe and have uſed ſimilar mixtures of oils 
and of oil-varniſhes *, which are not known to many of their fellow- 
artiſts, and might be very well looked upon as a fecret. Jan Heyden has 


probably glazed and varniſhed his pictures in ſuch a manner. Some Ve- 


netian maſters are ſuppoſed to have done the fame; and that fine patina 
of many a dear bought old maſter, is very often no more than ſome thin 
ſolution of aſphalt or liquorice, rubbed over a tolerable copy, with ſome 
varniſh or oil. It is not the flow working pencil of time, which has 
lowered and harmonized the tone of the briſker florid colours ; it is the 
band of the cunning impoſtor. 

But be that as it may, Pliny has deſcribed the general and particular 
effects of the varniſh of Apelles, under the name of atrament, ſo clearly 
and ſo diſtinctly, that no body the leaft converſant in thoſe matters can 
poſſibly miftake the thing, and the mixture he is ſpeaking of. He has 
mentioned the ſhining gloſſy ſkin of the varniſh, which excites the glow 
and brightneſs of the colours, and preſerves them againſt dirt and duſt ; 
he obſerved, that this ſkin was laid on ſo thin, that it could not be dif- 
cerned but cloſe by; nor was he leſs accurate in reporting the particular 
effects of that mixture which Apelles made uſe of; it harmonized and 
lowered the tone of the briſkeſt florid colours in an imperceptible man- 
ner, and the whole appeared as if ſeen at a diſtance through ifinglaſs. I 
would aſk the artiſts, chemiſts, and connoiſſeurs, whether they know of 
any liquid ſubſtance or mixture fit to produce theſe effects beſides the 
varniſhes ? If there are not, as to my knowledge feems to be the caſe, 
Apelles and the Greeks were undoubtedly acquainted with the oil- var- 

| | | | niſhes. 
Fra ĩ Pittori vi ſon genti {i leſte 
Con un certo licor, che non ſi ſcerne, 8 


Fanno antiche apparir certe lor Teſte. 
4 Salv. Roſa. Satira Sopra la Pittura. 
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niſhes —a fa& which catinot be queſtioned, and which might be ſtrongly 
urged in behalf of their knowledge of oil-colours. 

The black outlines of the figures on the moſt ancient Greek paintings 
yet extant, that is on the Etruſcan Vaſes are ſo ſharp, ſo even, ſo thick, 
and drawn in fo eaſy and maſterly a manner, that one cannot help ad- 
miring them in that reſpect, and looking upon them as drawn in oil- 
colours. Had they been drawn in diſtemper or water colours on the red 
clay ground on which they are applied, they would have been imbibed 
and ſoaked into it; the lines could not be fo bold or fo ſharp; the ſize 
or water would have tainted the ground on both ſides of the line ; and it 
would have been almoſt impoſſible to draw them fo even and ſo thick as 
they really appear above the ground. Our china and enamel painters 
prepare and apply their colours with Spick or other Iiquid oils, in order 
to prevent theſe and other inconveniencies ; and the Greek maſters ſeem 
to have done the ſame, unleſs they ſhould appear to have burnt their 
vaſes before they painted them, or to have uſed a mixture of diſſolved 
wax or gum for giving a body to their colours, which might have an- 
fwered the ſame end as oil. But how are we to try or to aſcertain it? 
The laſt fire, which ated on the vaſes and vitrified and ſmelted their co- 
lours, has deſtroyed every appearance of their former ſtate, and has volati- 
lized the liquid wherewith they were applied. It has left us nothing but 
fallacious appearances, from which it would be preſumptuous to draw 
any poſitive concluſion, eſpecially as there is ſome reaſon to believe that 
theſe vaſes went through two different fires, that of baking them, and 
that of ſmelring or burning in their colours, 

I haſten therefore to the old Greek and Roman paintings that have 
been preſerved and diſcovered at Rome, and eſpecially at Herculaneum, 
in order to try whether they will-prove any thing in favour of the anti-. 
quity of oil-painting. 

They do not countenance the ſuppoſition ; at leaſt Turnbull“, the aca- 

demifls 


Turnbull on Ancient Painting. 
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demiſts at Naples who have deſcribed the Royal Collection at Portici *, 
Cochin F, and many other authors, who have ſeen and deſcribed them, do 
not hint any thing of that nature. The late Abbe Winckelmann was very 
particular in their deſcription, and in the account which he gave of the 
diſcoveries at Herculanum, as well in his valuable hiſtory of the arts, 
as in a particular publication inſcribed to Count Brib/; yet with all his 
partiality for the ancients, he obſerved nothing which might have proved 
their acquaintance with oil-colours ; nor do I ſuppoſe that the cloſeſt at- 
tention and examination would trace in them any mechanical operations 
or mixtures, but ſuch as belong to diſtemper or freſco-painting, or as might 
belong perhaps to wax-painting. They are moſt part painted on walls, 
or on an incruſtation of lime-chalk or plaiſter-ground ; a few ſmaller 
ones excepted, which are painted in red on black marble ſlabs. Some 
of the firſt kind I have had an opportunity of ſeeing myſelf, One, re- 
preſenting an Hercules, I ſaw in the collection of his Royal Highneſs 
Prince Henry of Pruſſia, at Berlin. It is of unqueſtionable authenticity; 3 
for the King of Spain made a preſent of it to His Highneſs, by his mi- 
niſter the Duke of S. Eliſabeth. Another very fine one, formerly be- 
longing to Dr. Mead, and engraved in Turnbull's Treatiſe on Ancient 
Painting, and repreſenting a ſitting Minerva, is now in the poſſeſſion of 
the Earl of Cheſterfield here at London; and I remember to have ſeen a 
third of as unqueſtionable authenticity, in the Farl of Beſborough's 
noble collection at Rochampton. They are all of them painted on a 
rough lime-ground in water-colours ; but I cannot pretend to ſay whether 
all or which of them are to be looked upon as freſco, or as diſtemper- 
paintings. There are ſeveral of both kinds at Portici. A very ſingular 
experiment, tried there, has proved it. They have varniſhed them for 
their better preſervation, and the conſequence has been, that the ſurface 

of 


* Pitture di Ercolano overo Antichita di Ercolano expoſte, iv, Volumes, Folio. | 
+ Cochin & Bellicard ſur les decouvertes de Herculanum. 
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of ſome has been greatly damaged by it, and that the colours of ſome others 
have been greatly improved, which plainly argues the before-mentioned 
two different methods of painting ; for the external ſkin or ſurface of the 
diſtemper-paintings muſt of courſe fly off and ſhiver to pieces, whereas 
the colours «of the freſco-paintings, having penetrated deeper into the 
body of the wet lime-ground, and being leſs ſubject to the fame acci- 
dent, muſt bear the varniſh better, and ſuffer no other alteration by it 
than what ariſes from its oily nature. In their pure original ſtate in 
which they were found, there was nothing that betrayed either oil or 
varniſh; they are therefore far from raiſing any ſuſpicion” in favour 
of oil-painting. 
If other pictures on walls, pretended to be found at Herculanum, 
ſhould be handed about here or abroad, as proofs of its antiquity, I would 
beg to look at them very ſharply, and well to remember, that there has 
been a famous Venetian paſticcio-painter, one Antonio Guerra, who ſince the 
diſcovery of Herculanum, had made it a very profitable trade to himſelf 
to manufacture Herculanean pictures, and to ſell them to the unwary 
and ignorant, eſpecially to the Jeſuits of Rome, and to many foreign 
half-connoiſſeurs of fortune, who go there for the improvement and 
amuſement of the modern Romans, rather than for their own. I have 
ſeen ſome of his works in the cabinet of a great Sovereign in Germany. 
They were proved to have been paid five hundred pounds a piece, and 
they were warranted authentic originals by his Highneſs's word and com- 
mands. But the impoſition was too groſs to be ſwallowed by any other 
than by the cheated purchaſer himſelf. They were painted in oil, and 
bedaubed with inſcriptions, which do not belong to any language or al- 
phabet ; moreover, they were fo diametrically oppoſite to the taſte and 
principles of the ancients, in point of forms and manners, that I do not 
apprehend any intelligent connoiſſeur would ever draw raſh conſequences 
from them, or from ſimilar impoſtures. 
Vitruvius, who has left us ſo many valuable notices of the ancient arts, 
; acquaints 
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acquaints us, that there was a kind of painting which abſolutely required 
a mixture of oil. He ſays: © To fix the colour of poliſhed red lead, 
© which nicer people will be deſirous of, let the walls dry well, poliſh 
them, and bruſh them over with red wax, which is to be melted by a 
gentle fire, and to be. mixed wih ſome oil, Then paſs ſome coals in 
a pan, under or before the wax-painted wall, and warm it till it ſweats, 


© in order to ſmooth and even it. At laſt it muſt be poliſhed and 
© rubbed over with candles and clean linen, in the ſame manner as naked 
* marble ſtatues are uſed to be poliſhed, Thus the ſkin of red wax pre- 
« vents the moon and ſun ſhine from drawing the wax from theſe paint- 
« ings*.” Pliny explains this in the following manner. Sun and 
© moon ſhine,” he ſays, © are inimical and obnoxious to red lead. 
© The remedy is to apply the red wax, when hot and melted, with ſome 
« oil, on the well dried walls, which is to be done with bruſhes ; burn 
« and heat. it afterwards with coals till it ſweats; then poliſh it with 
© candles, and at laſt with clean linen cloth, in the ſame manner that 
© marbles receive the laſt poliſhing ſtroke+.” 

Though both Vitruvius and Pliny ſeem to have been miſtaken in reſpe& 
to the ſun and moonſhine, yet it is fact, that red lead will tarniſh and 
turn black in the open air, and that the probable remedy againſt it 

which 


* Si quis ſubtilior fuerit & voluerit expolitionem miniaceum colorem retinere, 
cum paries expolitus & aridus fuerit tune ceram punicam igne liquefactam paucs oleg 
temperatam ſeta inducat. Deinde poſtea carbonibus in ferreo vaſe compoſitis eam 
ceram appiime cum pariete calefaciendo, ſudare cogat, fiatque ut peræquetur. 
Poſtea cum candela linteiſque puris ſubigat, uti ſigna marmorea nuda curantur. 
Ita obſtans ccrae punicae lorica non patitur nec lunae ſplendorem nec ſolis radios 
| lambendo eripere ex his politionibus ceram. Fitruvius vii. c. g. 
| | + Solis atque lunae contactus inimicus minio. Remedium ut parieti ſiccato cera 
| punica cum les liquefucta candens ſetis inducatur, iterumque admotis gallae carboni- 
bus aduratur ad ſudorem uſque : poſtea candelis ſubigatur: ac deinde linteis puris 
ſicut & marmora niteſcunt. Plin. N. H. xxxiil, c. vii. 
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which they recommended, fairly proves, that"the ancients had tried many 

experiments with oil, and were acquainted with ſome of its effects. 
Theſe two curious paſſages have not been ſufficiently taken notice of 
by thoſe modern antiquarians and painters, who for theſe laſt twenty-five 
years have ſo ſtudiouſly attempted to reſtore the old Greek encauſtic or 
wax-painting, to its former credit“; nor am I here any longer to dwell 
upon them, except juſt to hint the reaſon for which Vitruvius and Pliny 
had recommended the uſe of ſome oil in this kind of coarſe wax and 
houſe-painting. It is very obvious to modellers in wax, and for no other 
end, than to give the wax a greater hardneſs and brittleneſs, which 
it unavoidably acquires by the addition of ſome oil. It had not 
therefore any tendency in itſelf to forward the diſcovery of painting 
in oil, if the atraments and varniſhes had not brought it about long 
before in a more natural manner; nor do I ſee that other methods of 
painting in wax would have led to it another way, I have read with 
the cloſeſt attention what the ancients and moderns have told us about 
them; I have tried ſome experiments myſelf ; and ſome very ſucceſsful 
ones I have ſeen executed here in this kingdom by Mr. Rigaud, of the 
Royal Academy, by Sig. Waldr?, now eſtabliſhed at Stowe, in Bucking- 
hamſhire, and by Mr. John Miller, F. S. A. f and though ſomething 
more ſatisfactory might be ſaid of the ancient wax-paintings, and more 
ſhould be ſaid of the taſte and execution of the works juſt- mentioned 
of Meſſ. Rigaud, Waldr?, and Miller, becauſe they bid fair to prove 
an advantage to art; yet I queſtion whether their methods in particular, 
or the various other methods of wax-painting, recommended by Count 
Caylus, 


* Count Caylus, Fratrel, Muntz, Kahlo. 
+ His three pictures, No. 156, 157, 158, which were exhibited laſt year at 
Spring-Gardens, were painted in wax, though it was not mentioned in the cata- 


logue. 
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Caylus , Meſſ. Müntz &, Fratrell l, or Kahlo **, were the ſame as thoſe 
which the ancients uſed ; and laſtly, whether any one of them would 
have promoted or produced the diſcovery of painting in oil? But I 


cannot enter into theſe details, which are foreign to my ſubject, and 


would engage me too far. 

Let us rather in a few words recapitulate and ſum up the evidence 
which the ancients have given us in behalf of themſelves, and of their 
knowledge of oil-painting. 

Their having been acquainted with the white chalk-ground, which 
many modern maſters have uſed for oil-painting on boards, proves no 
more than that the ancients might have done the ſame. 

The oil-varniſhes uſed by the Egyptians and by Apelles, might have 
brought them to the diſcovery of oil-painting ; but as it does not appear 
from the mummies I have examined, or from the paſſage of Pliny I have 
commented upon, that their colours were prepared and mixed with that 
varniſh; and as it is plain rather, that this varniſh was externally laid 
over the finiſhed pictures, no other concluſion can be drawn from 

them, 


t Memoire ſur la peinture encauſtique & ſur la peinture à la cire, par le Comte 
Caylus & Mr. Majault. Geneve, 1755, 8vo. & un autre dans les memoires de lit- 
terature, tom. xxv. | 5 

$ Encauſtic, or Count Caylus's method of painting in wax, with a method for 
fixing of crayons, by J. H. Mintz. London, 1760, 8vo. 

La cire allice avec I'huile ou peinture a Vhuile ciree, par Joſ. Fratrel, a Man- 
heim, 1770, 8vo. 

** German advertiſement and ſhort account of the uſe of punich-wax, invented 
and ſold by Mr. Kahlo at Berlin. This wax diſſolves in water as well as in oil, 
and is and may prove of great uſe to the art. But it is a ſingular miſtake that he 
ſhould have called it punick-wax. The cera punica of Vitruvius and Pliny is red—a 
colore puniceo five rubro; his is white, and embodies with every colour which 
ts mixed with it. ; 
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them, except that they were within ſight of the diſcovery, and that it is a 
matter of wonder that they ſhould not have laid hold of it. 

The outlines of the old Greek or Etruſcan vaſes are fallacious appear- 
ances only, | 

The old Greek and Roman paintings on walls and ſtones are either 
painted in diſtemper and freſco, or they have not been ſufficiently 
examined. ; N 

- The oil uſed in the coarſer wax and wall- painting, proves at moſt that 
experiments had been tried with oils; and as no other monuments are 
come to my knowledge, which might be alledged in favour of the 
ancients, it appears to me that we have no direct proofs of oil- painting 
having being uſed and underſtood by the Egyptians, Greeks or Romans, 
and that, however great their ſkill and ingenuity, they might very well 
have been within ſight and reach of that diſcovery, and nevertheleſs 
have miſſed it. Inferences and inductions from their ſaperior ingenuity, 
and from the ſimplicity of that obvious practice, might induce us into 
error; for reaſonings of that kind are very apt to prove too much; and 
have more than once aſcribed modern diſcoveries to the ancients, 
which they were abſolutely unacquainted with. It is barefaced chicanery 
to prove only that a thing might or ſhould have been diſcovered in former 
times, We muſt unqueſtionably prove the fact, or hold our tongues 
about it. 

To this law I fubmit; leaving to warmer advocates of the ancients the 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction of urging in their behalf as many probabilities 
and poſſibilities as they pleaſe. 

A ſimilar law obliges me to prove by facts, that Yaſari's later account 
of Jobn and Hubert Van Eyck's invention, not only ſeems to be, but 
really is, falſe; and that painting in oil was known and practiſed in 
Europe many ages before them. My proofs are clear, plain, and uncon- 
trovertible paſſages of two inedited works of Theophilus Preſbyter and 

F 2 Eraclius, 
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Eraclius, and ſome old oil-paintings, which were reſpectively written and 
executed long before the period of John Van Eyck. 

As to the works juſt mentioned, it is my duty to aſcertain their cha- 
racter and to give ſome account of them, that their evidence may appear 
the more unexceptionable: and here I muſt obſerve, that the names of 


their authors are not on the records of fame and celebrity, and that they 


are* both of them far from being commendable either for ingenuity, or 
for ſtile and elegance of compoſition. They have been left hitherto in 
the duſt and darkneſs of libraries; and modern litterati have ſcarce ſo 
much as mentioned or known them by their names. On thele accounts, 
then, they are as obſcure, as any forgotten or neglected bookmaker 
poſſibly can be. This however does not imply any prejudice againſt 
their veracity, for the obſcureſt, nay even the pooreſt and moſt ignorant 
perſon may be a man of honour, and as ſuch tell truth ; and librarians 
have very often happened to keep the moſt inſtructive manuſcripts in 
darkneſs for various reaſons ; either in conſequence of their partiality to 
particular ſciences and opinions, or by an effect of their torpid 1gno- 
rance, or of their more miſchievous and ſhameful jealouſy. I might tell 
ſome ſingular ſtories of that kind, and give inſtances of what I have 
experienced myſelf in the purſuit of literary enquiries, and even in re- 
ſpect to the two manuſcripts now under conſideration, But would it cure 
the impotence or jealouſy of theſe literary eunuchs ? Eraclius and Theo- 
philus ſeem both of them to have lived in the darkeſt ages of monkiſk 
ignorance, when all- engroſſing ſuperſtition, and the deſtructive bravery 
of northern ruſticks, had fully accompliſhed the ruin of Greece and 
Rome, and utterly extinguiſhed the light of ſcience, together with the 
taſte and knowledge of the politer arts. Their empyric, unconnected, 
unprincipled ſcience, their credulity, their barbarous language, and other 
circumſtances, prove it to conviction. But let us ſpeak of each in 
particular. 


As to the work of 7; 1 e Corn, Agrippa was the firſt, who 
gave 
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gave an account of one of its parts, telling us“, © that one Theephilys 
had written an excellent work on glaſs-making.” Conr. Geſner re- 
peated the ſame f, without giving any further particulars ; but Simler, 
his continuator, deſcribed it better, telling us 4, © that it contains 
ce three books; the firſt treating of the preparation and mixture of co- 
&* lours, the ſecond of glaſs making, and the third of melting and me- 
te rallurgical operations; that there were two manuſcript copies of it, 
c one in the poſſeſſion of George Agricola, and the other in the library of 
te the Convent of Alten-Zell, ſince transferred to Leipzig; and that the 
cc book Lumen Animae quotes the ſame Theophilus as having written a 
&« Tractatus diverſarum artium.' 

Theſe two manuſcripts have not been noticed for longer than a hun- 
dred years, not even by Fabricius : but they are not loſt, one being pre- 
ſerved in the publick library at Leipzig, and the other, it ſeems, at 
Wolfenbiittel, in the library of the Duke of Brunſwick. | 
The copy at Leipzig was noticed and deſcribed by Feller in 1686 F. 
Bayle took ſome notice of it when he reviewed Feller's publication ||; nor 
did it eſcape the attention of Morbof **, But the fulleſt and beſt ac- 
count of it we have in the Aa eruditorum Lipſienſia for Auguſt, 1690, 
p. 414. Reviewing Ciampini's vetera monumenta, and ſpeaking of Antonio 
Neri, whom that author had quoted as the beſt writer on the art of 

making 


De vanitate ſcientiarum in fine cap. 96. de alcumiſtica. 


+ In Bibl. univerſali. Tig. 1545, p. 614. 
t Theophili monachi libri iii. Primus de temperamentis colorum, ſecundus de 


ratione vitri, tertius de fuſoria & metallica, exſtant apud Georgium Agricolam in 
pergamenis, & in Cclla veteri monaſterio, quæ Bibliotheca Lipſiam tranſlata eſt. 
Idem Theophilus in tractatu diverſarum artium adducitur in libro qui infcribitur 
Lumen animæ. Vide Simleri appendicem Bibliothece Conr. Geſneri. Tiguri, 
1555, fol. S. 3. | 

$ In catalogo Bibliothecz Paullinæ Lipſienſis 1686, 12mo. in pretatione. 

| Nouvelles de la republique des lettres, Sept. 1686. 

** In Polyhiftore, tom. I. lib, I. c. vii. F. 32. 
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making glaſs, they give us the following deſcription : © that it is 
“ amongſt the medical manuſcripts marked with No. 21, is written on 
« vellum, and begins thus: Theophilus: humilis Preſbyter ſervus ſer- 
«© vorum Dei, indignus nomine, & profeſſione monachi, omnibus men- 
tis vacationem deſiderantibus utili manuum occupatione & delec- 
© tabili novitatum meditatione declinare —— retributionem cceleſtrs 
« premii.” They add, that it contains three books: I. Of colours 
and their mixtures, deſcribed in thirty-eight chapters. II. Of glaſs- 
making, the furnaces and inſtruments/ belonging thereunto, containing 
thirty-four chapters. III. Of crucibles and melting pots for melting 
gold, of gilding and burniſhing. (De limis, de vaſculis ad liquefa- 
ciendum aurum, & de nigello imponendo & poliendo) conſiſting only 
of ſeven chapters, the others being cut away in the ſame manner as the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth and ſixteenth chapters of the ſe- 
cond book. Mr. Laſing had this copy ſent to him to Wolfenbuttel, and 
he is of opinion that the hand-writing is at leaſt of the XIVth century *, 
and that the above-mentioned lacunae account for the neglect, in which 
the learned at Leipzig ſeem to have held it ever ſince the times of Feller. 

The copy of Theophilus at Wolfenbuttel has many advantages over 
that at Leipzig. It is compleat, and has all the characteriſtick marks 
which the moſt ſcrupulous antiquaries may be uſed or entitled to expect 
from a manuſcript of the Xth or XIth century. It is probably the ſame 
which formerly belonged to Agricola; and it was bought for the Duke's 
library, with the manuſcripts of Marquard Gudius. Although it is not 
mentioned in his catalogue, yet it belonged to his library, and is bound 
up in the ſame volume with a manuſcript of Vitruvius, which in the 
Quarto edition of Gudius's catalogue is mated No. 249, and in the 
Octavo edition No. 238 f. 

A third copy of the ſame work ſeems to be in the King's library at 

Paris ; 
* Vom alter der Oelmahlerey, p. 21. 85. 
+ Ibid. p. 21. 86, 
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Paris ; at leaſt the authors of the catalogue of manuſcripts there pre- 
ſerved, have given us the title of a book of Theophilus, de omni ſcien- 
tia picture artis“, which for aught we know, may be a quite different 
work, or no more than the firſt book of that we are ſpeaking of. 

A fourth copy I had in April 1779 the good luck of finding, and an 
opportunity of examining in the publick library of the Univerſity at 
Cambridge. It is deſcribed in the printed catalogue of that library 
under No. 437, and is bound up in a Quarto volume marked Ee. 6. 
39. which contains, Palladium de re ruſtica, Macrum de viribus herbarum; 
and laſtly, our Theophilus monachus de arte pingendi. All theſe manuſcripts 
are on parchment, and Theophilus in particular bears all the characters 
of a hand-writing of the XI[[!th. century. 

It begins: Prologus primi libri Theophili monachi & Preſbyteri de 
diverſis artibus, imprimis de coloribus. Incipit 1. Liber Theophili mo- 
nachi de diverſis artibus. 

The contents will fully appear from the * inſcriptions of the 
chapters. 

I. De temperamento colorum in nudis 8 

II. De colore praſino. 

III. De colore poſc. 

IV. De roſa leui. 

V. De lumina prima. 

VI. De colore veneda in oculis — 

VII. De ſecundo poſc. 

VIII. De roſa ſecunda. 

IX. De lumina ſecunda. | 

X. De capillis parvorum adoleſcentum & juvenum. 

XI. De barbis adoleſcentum. 

XII. De capillis & barbis virorum & ſenum. 


XIII. De exudra & atris coloribus vultuum. 
XIV. De 


* Catal. codic. manuſcriptorum Bibliothecæ regiæ. Tom. IV. p. 273. Paris 
fol. 1744. f 
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XIV. De mixtura veſtimentorum in laqueari. 

XV. De mixtura veſtimentorum in muro. 

XVI. De tractatu qui imitatur ſpeciem pluvialis arcus. 

XVII. De tabulis altarium & oſtiorum & glutine caſci. 

XVIII. De glutine corii & cornuum cervi. 

XIX. De albatura gypſi ſuper corium & lignis. 

| XX. De rubricandis oſtiis & de oleo lini. 

Y XXI. -De glutine vernition. 

| XXII. De ſellis equeſtribus & octoforis. 

XXIII. De petula auri. 

XXIV. De petula ſtanni. 

XXV. De coloribus oleo & gummi terendis in ligno. 

#+ XX VI. Quociens iidem colores ponendi ſunt. 

i XXVII. De pictura tranſlucida. 

1 XXVIII. De molendo auro in libris & de fundendo molendino. 
XXIX. Quomodo aurum & argentum in libris ponatur. 
XXX. Quomodo decoretur pictura librorum ſtagno & cupro. 

VXVXXI. De omni genere glutinis in pictura auri. 

XXXII. Quomodo colores in libris temperentur. 

18 | XXXIII. De generibus & temperamento folii. 

9 XXXIV. De cenobio. 
iy XXXV. De viridi ſalſo. 

XXXVI. De viridi Hiſpanico. 

XXXVII. De ceroſa & minio. 

XXXVIII. De incauſto (Ink.) At the end of this chapter is Explicit 
Liber de Coloribus. But the old copyiſt has added ſome other recipes 
under the following. inſcriptions. 

De purganda antiqua deauratura. 

De purgando auro & argento. 
. Qualiter ſtagnum ſolidetur. 

Þ / De ſolidatura ferri. 


De 
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De ſculptura oſſium. 

De rubricando oſſe. 

De temperamento limarum. 

Auri ſolucio. 

Aureas litteras ſcribere. 

Auri inſcriptio Italica certaa. 

Auri inſcriptio AA eee 

Argenteis literis ſcribere 

Liquidi argenti confectio. 

8 - l nel 

Ad viridem colorem. Nee N a x4 Ter 

Indicum colorem facere. in nnn 
Theſe laſt recipes 25 not ſeem 1 ry to mY ſecond book of Theophi- 
lus, but to be ſup e of e copyiſt... However that beg I could 
have wi ſhed.jto take a copy of this manuſcript, hut was. prevented from 


ſo doing; nor Would it haye been in my power to lay Theophilus before 
the publick, had I not met in December, 1779, with better encouragement, 


and with a fifth and better manuſcript in Trinity-College at Cambridge, 
where the genius of Bacon and of Sir Jaac Newton, bred in that noble 
Seminary of Learning, is ſtill alive and active for the improvement of 
ſcience in the congenial ſpirit, liberality and politeneſs of the numerous 
and reſpectably learned members of that ſociety. I publickly, and with 
heart-felt pleaſure, acknowledge the obligations under which I am to 
every one of them, and in particular to the Right Reverend the Lord 
Biſhop of Peterborough, Dr. Hinchliffe, Maſter of the College, to Dr. 
Watſon, Profeſſor of Divinity, to the Rev. Mr. Green, Woodwardian 
Lecturer, and to the Rev. Mr. George Gritton ; and I deſire my readers to 
look upon this publication of Theophilus, as a new inſtance that light is 
uſed to come from Trinity-College, and as a proof that the motto, 
Nebule 


Maluſque 8 urgent, 
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is not applicable over the door of their library. The numerous manuſcripts. 
of this beautiful library, are very imperfectly deſcribed in the printed Cata- 
logus Manuſcriptorum Angliæ. Many, and amongſt them that of Theophilus, 
are abſolutely paſſed over in ſilence ; a great many others appear under er- 
roneous titles; and none of them are deſcribed in a ſatisfactory manner. 
A private manuſcript catalogue, kept in the cloſets of the manuſcripts, 
is nearly under the ſame predicament; for, though it gives a ſomewhat 
compleater liſt of the manuſcripts, it does not deſeribe them with 
greater care, or ſufficient critical knowledge, I had acceſs to it, and ac- 
cidentally hit upon Theophilus Monachus de onmi” Scientia artis pingendi, de- 
ſcribed as being bound up in the ſame volume with one Gratfins de artibus 
Romanorum. Great was my. pleaſure, when upon peruſing the manuſcript- 
I found the latter to be no other than Fraclias himſelf, whom I had been 
hunting after for years together; and greater ſtill, was my ſatisfaction: 
when 1 found myſelf enabled to tranſcribe them for this Publication. 
The volume in which they are bound up, is a- ſmall Octavo volume, 
externally marked R. 15..15. Beſides the two before-mentioned authors, . 
it contains an aſtronomical work, de conſtructione & uſu Sphere E Alrblabit, 


which, in further confirmation of the infufficiency. of the catalogue, is 


not mentioned therein, and ſeems to have been tranſlated from the 
Arabick, becauſe the names of the ſtars and other technical words are 
Arabick. It is written on lined vellum, in a fair open character of the 
XIIth century. Theophilys and Eraclius ate likewiſe on vellum, both 
written by another hand, in a cloſer character, and full of abbreviations, 
fuch as were uſed in the XIIIth century, of which an exact ſpecimen 
from the preface of Theophilus is given in the annexed plate, and which I 
am confident will at once eſtabliſh the antiquity and the uſe of this. 
Curious manuſcript, It relates the contents of the book, ſaid to give 
full accounts * of the colours and colouring of che Greeks ; of the va- 
« rious burniſhed gildings of Tuſcany 3 of the caſt, milled, or fillagrain 
« works of the Arabiams; of the various vaſes, gems, and gilt-ivory- 
| ce carvings - 
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< carvings of Hay; of the French window paintings; and of the various 
« and ſublime gold, ſilver, copper, iron, wood, and ſtone-works of in- 
re Auſtrious Germany,” which is perhaps faid too boaſtingly ; but we ought 
to make ſome allowances to an author who reviews his own work, and to 
the barbarous age in which he lived. We muſt further obſerve, that 
this manuſcript contains only the firſt book of Theophilus, to which the 
copyiſt has added a variety of curious recipes for other arts, and after 
them a copy of Eraclius de Artibus Romanorum. 

The name of Eraclius, and the title of his work on the Arts of the 
Romans, are certainly at firſt ſight very ſtriking, and ſhould have long 
ſince engaged the attention of antiquaries, had not the fingular fearcity 
of the remaining manuſcripts prevented them. Geſner, Simler, Montfau- 
con, Fabricius, and all the other profeſſed Bibliographic Antiquaries, 
knew nothing of this Eraclius; and it is not forty years ſince ſome no- 
tice might have been taken of his work ; for in the catalogue of the ma- 
nuſcripts of the Royal Library at Paris, publiſhed in 1744, 2 copy of 
Eraclius de artibus Romanorum, is mentioned to be bound up in the 
ſame volume with Theophilus, de omni Scientia picturæ artis“; and to 
be written on paper about the beginning of the XVth century. Though 
the modern date of this copy feems to have leſſened the attention and 
curioſity of the learned antiquaries in France, Mr. Leſſing judged better 
bf it. Juſtly aware that the work in itſelf might be of a higher anti- 
quity and of greater importance than its negle& ſeemed to imply, he 
fondly indulged many flattering hopes from the publication of this then 
unique manuſcript f, which will be partly accompliſhed by this my pub- 
lication from the better and older manuſcript in Trinity-College. 

I do not dwell on the advantages which antiquaries, dilettanti, and 
various artiſts may reap from this publication of Eraclius and Theophilus, 

G 2 in 


Cat. Codic. Manuſcript. Bibliothecæ Regiæ. Tom. IV. p. 273. 
+ Vom Alter der Oelmahlerey. 
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in order to come to a nearer enquiry who they were, and in what age 
they lived. 

As to Eraclius, hiſtory has not yet acquainted us with any thing con- 
cerning him. Till more particulars can be aſcertained, we muſt content 
ourſelves with thoſe unqueſtionable concluſions which we are entitled to 
draw from his work, and the Cambridge manuſcript in particular. In its 
title he is called, Vir ſapientiſſimus; which ſeems to imply that he was no 
prieſt or dignitary of the church, and proves beyond exception, that the 
age in which he lived, and which honoured him with that title, muſt 
have been a very barbarous one, for his language is barbarous beyond 
conception, his credulity is very exceptionable, and his knowledge of 
things and principles is exceedingly ſuperficial. With all that, he may 
have been a lay- brother or a monk, for he addreſſes his work to a friar 
or brother: and moſt undoubtedly he was an ignorant quack, becauſe he 
ſpeaks of his ſecrets with the boaſting conſequence of an empyric; and 
it was credulous ignorance, if not empyric ſelfiſhneſs, which often pre- 
vented him from ſpeaking plain language, or from diſcloſing the ſecrets he 
propoſed to teach his brother. The name Heraclius, or Eraclius, is a Greek 
name, and Greek names became very common in Italy ever ſince the divi- 
fion of the Roman empire, by which part of Italy remained in the poſſeſ- 
fon of the Greek Emperors.: but no fair inference can be drawn from it, 
either in reſpect to the age in which he lived, or to the country from 
which he came; nor does it entitle us to ſuppoſe, that our preſent work 
de Artibus Romanorum is only an imperfe& Latin tranſlation of a Greek 
work; a ſuppoſition which would be the leſs admiſſible, as he never 
quotes any but Latin authors. 

His particular accounts of ſome manufactories flouriſhing at Rome in 
the moſt barbarous ages, and eſpecially of the glaſs- manufactories, ſeem 
to imply that he was no native of Rome or Italy, and that he wrote in 
or for a foreign country, with an intention to fix or to tranſmit thoſe 
arts which were extraneous or foreign. | 


He 
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- He quotes no later author than Iſidorus, who lived in the VIIth cen- 
tury ; and we are not perhaps much miſtaken to ſuppoſe, that. he lived 
and wrote ſoon after that period. That he muſt have lived in-or before 
the XIIIth century, appears, unqueſtionably from the Cambridge manu- 
ſcript. 

As to Theophilus, all the manuſcripts tell us that he was a monk and a 
prieſt, 

His having been quoted by Henr. Corn. Agrippa, the author of that 
famous and excellent book de Vanitate Scientiarum, is certainly of no con- 
ſequence ; for that author died in 1535, full a hundred years after Van 
Eyck. 1 

Simler obſerved“, that a Trafatus diverſarum Artium of Theophilus is men- 
tioned in an old curious book called Lumen Animæ f. This is really the caſe; 
but no ſatisfactory concluſion can be drawn from it, to aſcertain the pe- 
riod of Theophilus. 1. Becauſe Matthias. Farinator of Vienna in. France, 
a Carmelite- monk, who compiled the Lumen Anime, or who put it into 
its preſent form, under the particular protection of Pope John XXII. lived 
in the beginning of the XIVth century; accordingly later, than moſt of 
the manuſcripts of Theophilus are written which I haye deſcribed before. 
Nor does it, 2. appear, that the Tractatus diverſarum Artium, mentioned 
in the Lumen Anime, belongs to our Theophilus ; for having examined this 
dull performance, and. all the paſſages of the Tractatus diverſarum Artium 
which are contained therein, I am fully ſatisfied that none of them are 
taken from that work of Theophilus which we are ſpeaking of here, and 
that. the book from which they are taken being different, its author 


might be ſo likewiſe. 
Theophilus 


In Appendice Bibl. Conr. Geſneri. Tig. 1555, fol. S. 3: 
f For a full review of which, I refer the Reader to the Appendix of this Publi- 
cation, in which, amongſt other literary anecdotes, I. have given a copy of all the 
fragments of T heophilus's Tractatus diverſarum Artium. 
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Theophilus has not dropt any thing himſelf, which might determine 
either the age or the country in which he lived : we are reduced there- 
fore to conclude from the external appearance of his remaining ma- 
nuſcripts, and eſpecially from thoſe of the oldeſt at Wolfenbuttel, that 
he muſt have lived in or about the Xth century ; and indeed fo far 
from containing any thing to make that antiquity of the manuſcript or 
the author doubtful, the work itſelf and its ſtile abſolutely imply a friar 
of thoſe times, when monks ſtill delighted in uſeful induſtry, and under- 
ſtood, or endeavoured to underſtand and to make with their own hands, 
what the rearing and ornamenting of their churches and habitations 
ſcemed to require. 

As to the country, in which Theophilus lived, of from which he came, 
Mr. Leſing pretends to have found unequivocal proofs of his having been 
a German“; and it muſt be owned there is ſome Teutonick idiom in 
the turn of his phraſes, and in particular in ſome words which he has 
made uſe of. But as the barbarous Latin of thoſe days, was almoſt 
every where and in every country infected with the Teutonick or northern 
idioms, I would not depend abſolutely upon that argument alone, nor do 
I ſuppoſe Mr.-Le/ing did. 

Mr. Lefmg is farther of opinion, that our Theophilus Preſbyter, and 
that celebrated Tutilo of S. Gall, are one and the ſame perſon. He lived 
in the IXth century, and is reported to have been an univerſal artiſt ; 
and Tutilo and Theophilus are undoubtedly the ſame names, Tutilo ur 
one of the German names for the Greek or Latin Theophilus * 

But let us not dwell on theſe conjectures; the queſſion is not whether 
an obſcure author, a Tutilo, or a Theophilus, a German or another 

countryman 


* Loc. Cit. p. 22. 

+ See the hiſtorians of S. Gall, in Goldaſti Scriptoribus rerum Alemann. Tom. I. 
and Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, par les Benedictins de S. Maur. 

Catalogus nominum propriorum quibus Alemanni quondam appellati ſunt—in 
Goldaſti Script, Rer. Alemannicarum, Tom. II. 
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eountryman of the IXth or. Xth century, makes any mention of oil- 
painting; but that it has been mentioned in a manuſcript which is abſo- 
lutely to be aſcribed to the XIth century, and which ſpeaks of it in ſo 
explicit a manner as even to teach how the oils and the colours mult be 


prepared. The very argument of the XVIIIth chapter of the Wolfen · 
buttel manuſcript, or of the XXth of that at Cambridge implies it, 


and what Theophilus ſays in it will prove it at once. I ſhall. infert it 


therefore at large. 


Chap. XVIII. (or XX.) How doors are to be painted in red, and of 


linſeed-o1l ®, 


cf you want to redden your doors, you may do it with linſeed-oil,. 


* which is to be prepared in this manner. Take linſeed and dry it 


© over a fire without any water. Then put it into a-mortar and pound 


cc it into a fine powder, which muſt be heated afterwards with ſome 


« water, Wrap it up in a piece of new cloth, and put it under a prefs 
« for making olive-nut or poppy-oil. With the oil thus preſſed from 


the linſeed, you mix and grind your red lead or your cinnabar without 


adding any water to it; and then you may apply it on the doors. 


cc or. 


* Cap. XVIII. (XX.) De rubicandis oftiis & oles lini. Si autem volueris oſtia 
rubricare, tolle oleum lini, quod hoc modo compones. Accipe Semen lini & ex- 
ſicca illud in Sartagine ſuper ignem ſine aqua. Deinde mitte in mortarium & con- 
tunde illud pila, donec tenuiſſimus fiat pulvis, rurſuſque mittens illud in ſartagi- 
nem & infundens modicum aquz fic calefacies illud fortiter. Poſtea involve illud 
in pannum novum & pone in preſſatorium, in quo ſolet oleum olive vel nucum vel 
papaveris exprimi ut eadem modo etiam iſtud exprimatur. Cum hoc oleo tere mi- 


nium ſive cenobrium ſuper lapidem fine aqua & cum pincello linies ſuper oftia vel. 
tabulas, quas rubricare volueris & ad ſolem exficcabis. Deinde iterum linies & rur- 


ſum ſiccabis. y 
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&© or boards which you intended to redden. Let them dry at the fun; 
* paint them over a ſecond time, and dry them in the ſame manner.” 

Eraclins teaches nearly the ſame; for in his chapter How wood and 
beards are to be prepared and grounded for painting, he ſays, © after having 
c covered and evened it well with wax, white lead and brickduſt, take 
c white lead, grind it very carefully with oil, and apply a thin layer of 
it wherever a painting is intended. An aſs's-bruſh made for the 
<« purpoſe, will be very uſeful for laying it on thinly. Then let it dry 
« well in the ſun. When dry, apply another and thicker layer in the 
te ſame manner, yet not too thick. Take care likewiſe that there be 
c not too much oil in the mixture ; for in either caſe the ſurface becomes 
« wrinkled *.” 

The ſame kind of oil-ground he recommends i in the following chapter, 
inſcribed, How columms are to be prepared for * to which, for bre- 
vity's ſake, I refer the reader. 

But one might ſay perhaps daubing, colouring, and grounding is no 
better than houſe or ſign-poſt painting; and though we muſt grant, that 
in the times of Theophilus and Eraclius they knew how to prepare, to uſe, 
and to dry ſome oil-colonrs, and how to mix ſome coarſer colours with 
linſeed-oil for the purpoſe of painting and grounding doors, boards, 
and other wooden furniture, muſt we grant likewiſe that they under- 
ſtood how to prepare the finer colours? and how to uſe them in the 


nobler kinds of painting ? 
Very 


Quomodso aptetur lignum antequam pingatur. Et ſicut dixi iam equali facto habun- 
dancius plumbum valde ſubtiliſſime tritum cum oleo deſuper per totum ubicunque 
pingere vis tenuiflime extendendo cum pincello aſinino ſic aptato. Deinde ad ſolem 
exiccari bene permitte. At cum ſiccatus fuerit color, iterum ſuperpone ſicut prius 
feciſti de eodem & ſpiſſiorem pones. Sed non ita ſpiſſiorem ut abundanciorem colo- 
rem ſuperponas ſed ut oleum minus habeat. Nam & in hoc multum cavendum eſt 
ut nunquam craffiorem colorem ſuperponas. quod ſi feceris & abunde poſueris cum 
exiccari coeperit rugæ deſuper erunt. 
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Very well; if this ſhould be ſeriouſly meant as an objection in favour 
of Vaſari's ſtory, it muſt fall to the ground by the following paſſages 


of Theophilus and of Eraclius. 


Theophilus ſays in his Chap. XXIII. (Land, XXV.) Ane to grind colours 
with oil or gum*, | 


« Every kind of colours may be ground and prepared with the ſame 
© kind of oil, and then applied on wood, but on ſuch things and. 
*« works only as may be dried by the ſun; for no colours can be laid 
c on another till the firſt be dry, which is rather tedious and trouble- 
«© ſome in figure painting. But if you are in haſte with your works, 
« take the gum of cherry or plumb- trees; cut it into ſmall pieces, put 
ce it with abundance of water into a pot, and let it ſoak and digeſt in 
<..the ſun, or over a gentle coal fire, till it be quite diſſolved, which will. 


« be forwarded: by ſtirring and pounding it with a round piece of wood. 
e Strain it afterwards through a cloth, and then grind and apply the 
« colours with it. Every colour and mixture of colours may be pre- 
te pared with the ſame kind of gum, except red and white lead and 
« carmine, which are to be . _ prepared with the clarified 


white of egg. 'F 
11 7554 Ruin, 


* Cap. XXIII. (Cant. XXV.) De coloribus ales & gummi terendis. 
Omnia genera colorum eodem genere olei teri & poni poſſunt in opere ligneo, in his 
tantum rebus, quæ ſole ſiccari poſſunt; quia quotieſcunque unum colorem impo- 
ſueris, alterum ei ſuperponere non potes niſi prior exſiccetur, quod in imaginibus 
diuturnum & taedioſum nimius eſt. Si autem volueris opus tuum feſtinare, ſume 
gummi, quod exit de arbore ceraſo ſive pruno & concidens illud minutatim, pone 
in vas fictile & aquam abundanter infunde & pone ad ſolem ſive ſuper carbones in 
bieme donec gummi liquefiat & ligno rotundo diligenter contunde. Deinde cola per 
pannum & inde tere colores & impone. Omnes colores & mixturz eorum hoc 
gummi teri & poni poſſunt præter minium & ceroſam & carmin, qui cum claro ovi 


terendi & ponendi ſunt. 


« tn > 
— * — 
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Fraclius ſpeaks nearly to the ſame purpoſe in his chapter, © How 
et colunms are to be prepared for painting,” ſaying, “ after having ground, 
e poliſhed, and dried them well, you may paint upon them with every 


„ kind of oil-colours.” 


Here is oil- painting in its utmoſt extent and latitude. Every kind of 
colours may be ground and prepared, and applied with the ſame kind of oil. 
The painting with oil and with diſtemper-colours was equally known, 
though the artiſts did not uſe the former but on fcb things and works of 
woll as might be dried by the fun, becauſe they did not know of any me- 
thod of finiſhing in oil-colours as expeditionſly as in water-colours. 


The oil dried too ſlowly, 'before they could lay anorhier' colour over it, 


which "was rather tedious and troubleſome in figure: painting. We encounter 
the ſame difficulties in oil-painting ; and if they ſhould have prevailed 
on the ancients to uſe it lefs than we db at preſent, are we entitled by it 
to deny them the very knowledge of the practice fo accurately deſcribed 
by Theophilus ? Have we any right to ſuppoſe that oil: painting, for 
having been ſeldom uſed in figure: painting, was forgotten ſince the times: 
of Theophilus,” till 7h Yan Eyck invented it again? It is impoſſible 
it ſhould have been forgotten ; and bon rh facts and — 
ſtill extant prove it was not. 

It is impoſſible, or at leaſt improbable to 8 higheſt ech POR oil- 
painting ſhould have been forgotten ſince the times of Theophilus ; for 
two reaſons, The firſt, becauſe the painting on boards in oil was ob- 
viouſly better than any other ; and becauſe they had formerly a kind of 
painting which, could not be executed without oil. 


Theophils deſcribes it in his. Chap. xXV. (XXVII. 1 Of 2 
| | paintings. | 
ors There i Merit he fays, a kind of tranſparent painting on wood, 
| ce which 
Cap. XXV. (Cant. XXVII.) De pidura tranſkucida. 
Fir etiam pictura in ligno, quæ dicitur tranflucida & apud e re en Aureola, 
—2 
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et which by ſome is called Aureola, and is done in this manner. Take a 
<< leaf of tinfoil not glazed or covered with glue or ſaffron, but clean and 
« well poliſhed. Put it on the place which is to be painted tranſparent ; 
* then grind your colours carefully with linſeed-oil, and lay them very 
te thin on the foil-ground, whereafter you let them dry.” For aught we 
know, whole pictures may have been executed in that manner; but even 
upon a ſuppoſition that this Aureola had been calculated only and uſed 
for executing the glories of the numerous Saints, the air, the water, or 
ſome parts of draperies, it appears from the nature of this practice, that 
the tinfoil, which was the ground of the tranſparency, does not receive 
any colours ſo well as oil-colours, and conſequently that the finiſhing of 
ſome of their diſtemper- pictures muſt have reminded the old artiſts of 
oil-painting as deſcribed by Theophilus. 

But there was no occaſion for reminding them of it occaſionally, Its 
advantages were too ſtriking ; and records and pictures ſtill remaining 
prove it unqueſtionably, and muſt have proved it before, had not the 
unſupported authority of Vaſari's and Van Mander's accounts prevailed 
in favour of the Yan Eycks, and miſled the pinie of thoſe who might 
have known better, 

One of the ſtrongeſt arguments in favour of oil-paintings having 
been known and practiſed in England after the period of Theophilus, 
and long before that of Yan Eyck's, is to be drawn from an order of King 
Henry III. to his Treaſurer and Chamberlains, which Mr. Horace Walpole 
has communicated to the world“. It is dated in the XXIIId year of 
that King's reign, which is the 123gth of our æra; and orders the 

H 2 « Treaſurer 


quam hoc modo compones. Tolle petulam ſtanni non linitam glutine nec colora- 
tam croco ſed ita ſimplicem & diligenter politam, & inde cooperies locum, quem ita 
pingere volueris, Deinde tere colores imponendos diligentiſſime oleo lini ac valde 
tenues trahe eos cum pincello, ſicque permitte ſiccari. 

* Anecdotes of Painting in England, Strawberry Hill, 1762, Vol. I. p. 6. 


OPEN 
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. Treaſurer and his Chamberlains to pay from his treaſury, to Odo the- 
40. Goldſmith, and his ſon Edward, one hundred and ſeventeen ſhillings and 
e ten pence, for oil, varniſh, and colours, and the paintings of the cham- 
te ber in his royal reſidence at Weſtminſter, done in the XXIIId of his 
« reign, from erg to S. mes the 2 during fifteen 
tc days . 

Aere are oil, vin; and a doviden for mlinting the apartments 
of the King; nor can it be fairly urged that the oil was provided only 
for making oil-varniſh to be laid on water- colours, becauſe Theophilus has 
too plainly: told us, that every kind of colour may be ground and pre- 
pared for painting on wood and wainſcoting, which ſeems: to have been 
the caſe at Weſtminſter ;: for it is not very likely that Odo the Goldſmith, 
and his ſon Edward, ſhould have been poſſeſſed of the ſkill and expedi- 
tious furia of Tintoret or Luca Giordano, called Fa Preſto, and have finiſhed 
in a fortnight the painting of a royal apartment with figures or hiſtories, 
ſuch as might have been expected from thoſe maſters, or ſuch as the ſame 
King appears to have ordered to ſeveral other painters belonging to his 
houſehold; or to the — of his Board of Works. in other ropes: reli 
dences . 1 

1 take this opportunity occaſionally to obſerve} that che Hiſ- 
tory of the Royal Houſehold, of the Board of the King's Works, of 
the Engliſh painters, unden, — and other artiſts, may be 

traced 


Rex Thes: & camerariis ſuis falutem. Diberate de the auto noſtro Odoni au- 
Hfabro & Edwardo filio ſuo centum & ſeptemdecim ſolidos & decem denarios pro 
oleo, vernice, & coloribus emptis & picturis factis in Camera regiæ noſtræ apud 
Weſtm. ab octavis Sanctæ Trinitatis anno regni noſtræ XXIII: uſque ad feſtum 
Sancti Barnabz Apoſtoli eodem anno ſcilicet per XV. dies. 

See Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, Vol. I. p. 2—16. It is remarkable 
thut the Maſters of the Board of Works are called in theſe orders Cuftrdes operatio- 
num, and not to be wondered that ſame painters ſhould have deen Monks and Italians 
at this period of time. 
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traced backward far beyond the times of King Henry III. nay even 
beyond the period of the Norman Conqueſt in the XIth century; and 


that there is no occaſion for looking upon the firſt painters and other 


ſuch artiſts as foreigners to this kingdom. I ſpeak it from my own 
knowledge; for having peruſed and cloſely ſtudied ſome parts of the 
Doomſday Book, I have been ſatisfied that this ineſtimable treaſure of 
Engliſh hiſtory and antiquity contains an almoſt: inexhauſtible ſtock of 
excellent materials, not only for the lawyer and landholder, but likewiſe 
for the hiſtorian, the philoſopher, and the dilettante—materials yet in a 
chaotick undigeſted ſtate, 
Unde pris ulli velarunt tempora 
Muſæ. 
I do not dwell here on the extenſive and various uſes which muſt and will 


ariſe from a moſt deſirable, accurate, careful, and learned edition of this. 


nobleſt monument of the Norman Conqueſt,” nor on the beſt method for 
digeſting its materials into indices. and tabellary abſtracts; but I hope 
my fondneſs and warmth for literary diſcoveries, whatever they are, will 
be indulged ſo far as to allow me to obſerve, that at the end of the de- 
ſcription of the lands, which the greater tenants or vaſſals held from the 
crown in each county, there is likewiſe an accurate deſcription of the 
Terra Tainorum vel Miniſtrorum Regis, that is to ſay, of the Lands, which 
the King's Houſehold: Servants held from the King, for the ſervices they 
were employed in. It is amongſt theſe Tainos and Teignios, or free ſer- 
vants *, that we muſt look about us c for ſupplements to 'the 
211i A | hiſtory 


The word Tainus, Teignius, Thanus, for it appears written in theſe different 
manners, is viſibly: derived from the Old Saxon, or rather it is Saxon. In Low- 
German or the Saxon, which is ſpoken in all the notthern parts of Germany, from 
whence the Saxons came, and which. is ſtill called Low Saxony, Deiner ſignifies a 
free fervant that ſerves for wages, and comes from Deinen to ſerve. In the Miſnian 
dialect of Upper Saxony or High German, they are called Dieners from Dienen. 
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hiſtory of the politer arts in England, and that we are ſure to meet 
with the names and employments of all thoſe miniſters of luxury, ſplen- 
dour, and convenience of the royal courts of the laſt Anglo-Saxon and 
the firſt Norman kings. | 

As to the oil- pictures done before the period of the Van Eycks, I ſhall 
begin with thoſe, which are preſerved in England, and are mentioned or 
acknowledged to be done in oil at ſuch an early period, with as good 
and better authority than many old pictures on boards have been looked 
upon as oil-paintings of John Van Eyck. 

One of the moſt celebrated is undoubtedly that famous hiſtorical por- 
trait of King Richard II. in the Earl of Pembroke's noble collection of 


pictures at Wilton. It has been ſo often deſcribed ever ſince the days 


of Wenceſlaus Hollar, who etched it in the times of King Charles I.“ that 
referring my readers to thoſe deſcriptions , 1 ſhall confine myſelf 
only to a few remarks. I ſaw it at Wilton in May, 1779, and examin- 
ed it as cloſely as the glaſs covering would permit me to do. It is 
painted on two boards, about eighteen inches high, joined together; 
and though it is in high preſervation, yet the above-mentioned white 
chalk-ground appears in ſome places from under the bright golden 
ground which has been laid over it, and on which the colours of the 
figures have been applied. The colaurs are exceedingly freſh ; nor is 
that to he wondered at, when we conſider, that the colouring and the 
oil-paintings of many old maſters of the Lombard and Venetian ſchool 
have ſtood as unimpaired by ages, becauſe they uſed the ſame white 
chalk-ground and all that care, which many other modern oil-painters 

have 


G. Vertue's Deſcription of the Works of Wenceſlaus Hollar. London, 1759, 
amongſt the religious Subjects No. 72. : 

+ In Gambarini's, Cowdry's, and Kennedy's Accounts of the Curioſities at 
Wilton; and in the new Deſcription of the Antiquities and Curioſities at Wilton. 
Saliſbury, VIIth Edit. eſpecially in Mr. Walpole's Anecdotes, Vol. I. p. 23. 
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have too often neglected to their coſt, Their gloſs and ſhining ſurface 
beſpeaks them either to have been varniſhed, or to have been mixed, 
prepared, and applied with oil or oil-varniſn. Had they been mixed 
and applied with ſize on gum and varniſhed afterwards, the conſequence 
muſt have been and conſtantly will be what painters and varniſhers have 
experienced a thouſand times, that many of the colours would have 
blackened ; the white would have turned yellow, and the blue greeniſh ; 
for the varniſhes are of a yellowiſh if not browniſh colour and of an oily 
nature, and will ſoak into the ſubſtance of the water-colours and ſaturate 
them, according to their different natures, ſome of them being of the 
vegetal and ſome others of the mineral kingdom, and accordingly re- 
quiring a more or leſs quantity of oil or varniſh for their full ſaturation. 
The caſe is quite different in oil-paintings; for the oil mixed and em- 
bodied with the colours, will, when hardened or dried, prevent the 
varniſh from ſoaking into them and from changing their original freſh- 
neſs, brightneſs, and harmony. It will give them an equal luſtre every 
where; and, making an even gloſſy ſkin over them, not only heighten 
but likewiſe preſerve them agatnſt the various effects of wet and air, 
By all appearances then this picture ſeems to have been painted 
in oil or oil-varniſh ; and as King Richard II. who came to the crown 
in 1377, was forced to reſign it, and died in 1399, is repreſented on 
this picture with a juvenile aſpect in a kind of devotion to the Virgin 
Mary and the Saviour, which ſeems rather to imply an act of ſolemn 
inauguration or coronation, it ſeems to have been executed and done 
before the period of Yan Eyck's pretended diſcovery of painting in oil or 
in oil-varniſn. Thus ocular inſpection and reaſoning alone will bring us 
to this concluſion, and warrant the inſcriptions on the two little gilt braſs 
plates, which are ſcrewed and affixed to it on the bottom, and tell us, 
perhaps too poſitively,. that it was painted in the beginning of 1377, 
before the invention of painting in oil in 1410, I do not know nor 
much care, whether there are any other poſitive proofs of the authen- 

ticity 
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ticity and the epocha of this picture. What I know is, that none of the 
authors that have deſcribed it, have given us any thing more ſatisfactory 
about its antiquity ; but it is to the purpoſe and but common juſtice to 
obſerve, that they have left us no doubt about its repreſenting King 
Richard II. and his patron Saints S. John, King e and King 
Edward the Conſeſſor. 

The whole length portrait of the ſame King in Weſtminſter Abbey at 
London, may be a good likeneſs, nay have been originally painted in 
oil; but being repainted in modern times according to Mr. Walpole's 
account“, no concluſion can be fairly drawn from it. 

King Henry IVth's original oil-portrait at Hampton-Court t, muſt 
have been executed independently of John and Hubert Jan Eycks pretend- 
ed firſt diſcovery of oil-painting in 1410, for that King died in 1412; 
and by Vaſari's and Yan Mander's own account, the Van Eycks kept their 
diſcovery a ſecret during many years. 

\ Beſides theſe oil- pictures on boards, there are a great many others i in the 
cathedrals, old halls, and collections of the dilettanti, which upon nearer en- 
quiry would perhaps appear to have been executed in oil, and before the 
date of the Van Eycks. I have noticed ſeveral of that kind and of other 
old maſters, during a tour through the- kingdom; but for want of leiſure 
and acquaintance with the poſſeſſors, could not indulge my inquiſitiveneſs 
as far as I might have deſired. A very good and curious oil-painting on 
boards, repreſenting the wedding feaſt at Cana, and probably and to all 
appearances done by Jobn Mabuſe (who lived in the reign of Henry) had 
eſcaped the notice of Vertue, and even of Mr. Horace Walpole. It is 
marked with the golden initials I. M. I found it at Mrs, Gordon's ele- 
gant ſeat at Rocheſter, and it promiſes. that other diſcoveries of the ſame 
kind will reward the trouble and attention of thoſe, who. go on diſcovery 
with Mr. Malpole's or Mr. Pennant 8 * and ingenuity. 
| [ I have 
#* Walpole's Anecdotes, va 1. 23. e 
+ Ibid. Vol. I. 
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I have obſerved already that Aubertus Miracus ſeems to have been tlie 
firſt who looked on the accounts of John and Habert Van Eycks diſcovery, 
as very exceptionable. He ſays in his Chronicon Belgicum, under the year 
1410, „ John Van Fyck and his brother Hubert, two excellent painters, 
&« flouriſhed at Bruges. It is a common belief that Joby was the firſt, 
© who, mixing the colours with linſeed- oil, enſured eternity to them as 
« jt were againſt the injuries of time. This noble invention is generally 
« aſcribed to the year 1410; but ſome painters have certainly uſed it, 
« in the Netherlands at leaſt, before the year 1400, as plainly appears 
ce from ſome old oil-paintings, eſpecially from one in the Church of the 
« Franciſcan Friars at Louvain, the painter of which is proved by record 
cc to have died in 1400 % This flatly contradicts Tan Mander's æra of 
the invention; and might have overturned Yaſari's ſtory, had it not been 
fo acceptable and flattering to the Dutch and Flemiſh. As to the oil- 
pictures at Louvain, they ſeem to have been loſt or deſtroyed ſince the 
time of Miraeus ; for Mr. Turberville Needbam, Director of the Imperial 
and Royal Academy at Bruſſels, has, on my particular requeſt, taken ſome 
pains about them, and communicated to me a letter of Mr. Stapleton, 
dated Louvain, 1777, from which it appears that there is nothing like 
thoſe oil-paintings either in the Franciſcan or in other Churches of that 
famous Univerſity. But no inference can be drawn from that circum- 
ſtance againſt the veracity of Miraeus; as the improved art of modern 
painters has too often proved deſtructive to the ſtiff, dry, and Gothick 

I works 


* Joannes Eyckius & frater eius Hubertus, pictores eximii Brugis florent. 
Horum alter Joannes oleo ex lini ſeminibus extuſo picturæ colores primus miſcuiſſe 
atque æternos, ut fic dicam, adverſus ævi injuriam reddidiſſe creditur. Præclarum 
hoc inventum plerique ad an. 1410. referunt ; ſed ante annum 1400. illud in Belgis, 
ſaltem apud pictores quoſdam, in uſu fuifle convincunt vetuſtiores tabellæ coloribus 
oleo mixtis depict, atque in his una quæ in templo Franciſcanorum Lovanii ſpec- 
tatur, cuius quidem auctor five pictor an. 1400, notatur obiiſſe, 
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works of their predeceſſors, or ſent them to the lumber-room ; in the- 
ſame manner as thouſands of manuſcripts and of the oldeſt printed books. 
have been deſtroyed or neglected ſince the art of printing was invented, 
or brought to a higher degree of perfection. 

This ſeems to have been in particular the caſe of the old Gothick 
oil - paintings on board in Italy, becauſe the politer arts were ſooner 
brought to perfection in that beautiful country than in any other. All 
the various ſchools of painting, and an uninterrupted ſeries of eminent 
modern maſters have been employed for theſe laſt three hundred years, 
nay longer, to paint almoſt every altar-piece, cieling, hall, or gallery in 
a better taſte than could be expected before the revival of the arts, and 
from the Gothick ignorance, which preceded it during ſo many bar- 
barous ages. Many valuable hiſtorical monuments of thoſe times muſt 
of courſe have fallen a ſacrifice to the revived better taſte of the old 
Romans and Grecians, and to the ingenuity of better modern artiſts ; 
and why” ſhould thoſe old Gothick boards have met with a milder fate, 
than many of the better works of the firſt and moſt eminent maſters of 
the Roman, Florentine, and Venetian ſchools, which have been de- 
ſtroyed to make room for modern maſters, that were to be employed? 
Yet they have not been entirely deſtroyed ; and whatever havock modern 
taſte and ingenuity may have made in Italy amongſt the monuments of 
the monkiſh Gothick ages, ſome are remaining to prove, that oil- painting 
was likewiſe known and practiſed in Italy before the times of YVaſari's 
Flemiſh Worthy. 

Malvaſia, in his Felfina Pittrice, or his account of the Bologneſe paint- 
ers“, gives us a circumſtantial account of many oil-paintings of Lippo 
Dalmaſio and other maſters, done before John Van Eyct. They were ſtill 
extant in the days of Malvaſia, who publiſhed his work in 1678, and 
many of them wore the date of the year in which they had been finiſhed. 
One 


Tom. I. p. 27. 
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One of the year 1376, was by no means favourable to Vgſari's ſtories ; 
and when Vaſari gave, as it were unwillingly, an imperfe& account of a 
Madonna of Lippo Dalmaſio or Dalmarfi, which in his days was carefully 
preſerved at S. Petronio at Bologna, and appeared to have been painted 
in 1407 *, it is but a further inſtance of his fingular and partial pre- 
conception in favour of Van Eyck. Count Malvaſia has treated him very 
ſeverely on that account, and very juſtly too; but if the Count himſelf 
ſhould appear to have drawn too raſh conſequences from theſe old oil- 
paintings of Lippo in favour of his country, it can only have been in 
conſequence of that inconſiderate national pride which has prompted the 
Italians in particular to be ſo exceedingly jealous of inventions and 
improvements in the politer arts. I ſhall preſently give ſome curious 
inſtances of it, and here finiſh my account of the old oil-paintings, done 
before the period of John Van Eyck. It might be ſwelled and ſpun out 
to a greater length, and nevertheleſs prove no more, than what is 
proved already by the manuſcripts of Theophilus, viz. that oil-painting 
was known and practiſed in many parts of Europe at leaſt ever ſince the 
X lth century, or long before the times of the Yan Eycks; that Vaſari's 
and Jan Mander's accounts of their diſcovery are falſe; and that ac- 
cordingly many old paintings and portraits in oil, repreſenting things 
and perſons, which happened or who lived before the Yan Eycks, are no 
more to be looked upon as falſe and fictitious merely becauſe they are 
painted in oil, but may be conſidered henceforth as authentic and ge- 
nuine coeval monuments of preceding ages, which is certainly a matter 
of ſome conſequence for the critick and the antiquarian. 

Where and when oil-painting was diſcovered, remains in the dark, 
and is a queſtion which I muſt leave to the diſcuſſion of the different 
modern nations, which have laid claim to the invention. Their argu- 

I 2 ments 


* See Vaſari's Vite de Pittori Ediz. di Bologna del 1645. Parte I. p. 140-142, 
at the End of the Life of Lippo Pittore Fiorentino, 
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= - ments are ſtill unſatisfactory; time however and future diſcoveries and 
enquiries may perhaps ripen them hereafter. 

J have hinted already and it is eaſily accounted for, that oil- paintings, 
| which appear to have been done before the days of Van Eyck, and are 
2 ſtill or were formerly preſerved in different countries, do not and cannot 
= - Juſtify their reſpective claims to, the invention. Yet many modern 
3 pretenders have no better vouchers to give, or no better foundation 
ro build their pretences upon. This is in particular the caſe of the 
Bologneſe and of the Engliſh, or rather of Count Malvaſia, whom J have 
been ſpeaking of juſt before, and of ſome patriots, who being very warm 
for the honour of this kingdom, ſeem to be as well diſpoſed to lay hold 
of the before-mentioned old Engliſh oil-paintings, and to draw from 
them conſequences, which may be flattering to uninformed and illiterate 
national vanity, but never will appear concluſive to the moderate and 
learned connoiſſeur. When Mr. Horace Walpole. firſt mentioned them “, 
he ſeemed to be ſtill convinced of the validity of John Van Eyck's pre- 
tenſions; and accordingly he drew no other inferences from thoſe pic- 
tures but ſuch as might ſupport Yaſari's accounts, hinting, © that Yau 
« Fyck might have heard perhaps of the old paintings in England and 
te learnt the ſecret here, which he ſuppoſed to have been unknown to the 
« Ttalians, and which made afterwards ſo. great a fortune abroad.” But 
all that “ he gave as mere conjecture, unſupported by any writers on the art of 
« painting, and very far from ſetting up any novel pretenſions for the 
« honour of his own country. Where the diſcovery was made, he did 
« not pretend to gueſs; the fact ſeemed to him to be, that there was ſuch 
« A practice in England; that curious facts were all he aimed at re- 
*« lating, never attempting to eſtabliſh an hypotheſis, which of all kind 
« of viſions can nouriſh itſelf the moſt eaſily without any.” Theſe are 
his own words, and the words of a cautious moderate critick and an- 

tiquary ; . 


*. Anecdotes of Painting, Vol, I, 
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tiquary ; yet they have been miſtaken and miſrepreſented, as implying 
that the art of painting in oil was diſcovered in England, and that he 
countenanced ſuch an opinion“. Mr. Walpole certainly did not; for he 
gave it only as a conjecture, that poſſibly it might have been invented 
here, becauſe it is fact that it was known and uſed here before the Yar 
Eycks. As it has been uſed and known from the manuſcripts of Theophi- 
les in other countries beſides. England, it may have been invented in any 
one of them, ſed a poſſe ad eſſe non valet conſequentia.. 

The Sicilians ſeem to eſtabliſh their claims to the invention on the 
tombſtone of Antonello di Meſſina, which Vaſari has given us in the life of 
that artiſt}, It is as follows.:. 

D. O. M: 

Antonius Pictor, præcipuum Meſſanæ ſuæ & Siciliæ totius ornamen- 
tum, hac humo contegitur. Non ſolum ſuis picturis in quibus ſin- 
gulare artificium & venuſtas fuit, fed & quod coloribus oleo miſ- 
cendis ſplendorem & perpetuitatem primus [talicz picturæ contulit 
ſummo ſemper artificum ſtudio celebratus. . 

That is: © Anthony the Painter, the chief ornament of his Meſſina and 
« of Sicily, lies buried in this ground. The artiſts have ever held him 
te in the higheſt eſteem for his artful and pleaſing pictures, and becauſe 
ce he was the firſt, who by mixing the colours with oil, gave luſtre and 
e perpetuity.to the paintings of Italy.” Vaſari does not tell us, whether 
this inſcription is found at Venice, where Antonella died, nor does he aſ- 
certain the period when that happened; but he gives us an account of 
Autonello's going to Flanders, in order to learn the new invented ſecret 
from John Jan Eyck, which is exceedingly doubtful, and ſeems to prove 
no more than that Jari was not very nice in the means of ſupporting 

the 


* See a Letter to the Printer of the Morning Chronicle, figned I. XI. and 
printed "Thurſday, Nov. 25, 1779. 
+ Vaſari Parte ſeconda delle Vite de' Pittori, p. 284. 
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the honour and character of Van Fyck's invention. Malvaſia, in his Fel- 
Jima Pittrice, Tom. I. p. 28, is on that account very ſevere upon him. 
But however that be, whether Antonello went to Flanders and learnt oil- 
painting there, or whether he invented ſome improvements of painting 
and colouring in oil, without ever ſtirring out of Italy, the inſcription of 
his tombſtone does not imply any ſuch peregrination of his to Flanders, 
and is in itſelf of little authority, as it is viſibly drawn up long after 
the period of Antonello, and cannot be conſidered as an authentick coeval 
monument of his diſcovery. Moreover, he ſeems to have lived at the 
beginning of the XVth century in the times of Yan Eyck, that is, many 
ages after Theophilus had already given a full and circumſtantial deſcrip- 
tion of the art he is ſaid to have firſt invented and introduced in Italy. 
If therefore the authors who have in particular treated of the matter, 
that is to ſay Auria, in his Sicilia inventrice, and Mongitore in his ſupple- 
ments to that work, have given no better arguments for the Sicilians, 
their pretenſion to the invention is but a very weak and inconſiderable 
one, and may at moſt be troubleſome to the partizans of Yan Eyck, 
without proving any thing againſt the ancienter Theophilus. 

The pretenſions of the Neapolitans are profeſſedly expoſed by Tafuri in 
his ſecond letter, intorno alcune Invenzioni uſcite del Regno di Napoli, which 
is inſerted in the ſixth Volume of the Raccolta d'Opuſcoli Scientifici e filo- 
. fogici of the year 1732. He has chiefly urged the arguments and reaſon- 
ings of Carlo Celano, who was the firſt that ſtocd forth in behalf of the 
Neapolitan artiſts, and pleaded their cauſe in his Bello e Curicſo di Napoli, 
which was printed in the year 1692. The arguments and the pretenſions 
of thoſe authors and the Neapolitans amount ſhortly to this“: that 

there 


* Vi ſi vede in una Capella a Amalfi una picciola Tavola nella quale ſta dipinto 
S. Girolamo in atto di ſtudiare: opera veramente ammirabile di Col, Antonio di Fiori 
Napoletano, che fu il primo a dipingere ad oglio nell' anno 1436; contra quello 

che 
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de there is in a chapel at Amalf a ſmall picture repreſenting S. Jerome, 
tc done by Col Antonio di Ficri, a Neapolitan maſter, who was the firſt 
ce that painted in oil in the year 1436; although Yaſari relates, that 
« upon King Alfonſo I. of Naples, having received an oil-painting of 
John Van Bruges, a Flemiſh maſter, Autonello di Maſina had greatly 
* admired this new kind of painting, and gone to Flanders in order to 
learn the ſecret. That Col Antonio painted in oil in 1436 ; that King 
* Alfonſo took Naples, July 2, 1433, and that it is by no means proba- 
ce ble he ſhould have received Yen Eyck's oil picture juſt at that period; 
ce that to all appearances he might have received it ſomewhat later; that 
e Antonello muſt likewiſe have ſpent ſome time in going and coming; 
“ and that accordingly Col Antonio may be ſuppoſed to have painted in 
© oil ten years before.“ This is very weak reaſoning indeed, and very 
little to the purpoſe ; for Co!” Antonio may have painted in oil about the 
year 1436, nay much ſooner, without being indebted for the ſcience 
either to Jan Eyck or to Antonello. At beſt it proves only that a/ari's 
ſtories are very little to be depended upon, and that there is or was 
at Amalfi an oil-painting of Col Antonio done in the year 1436; which 
does neither eſtabliſh the pretenſions of the Neapolitans, nor advance 
our knowledge of the invention of oil-painting any fingle ſtep farther, 
than what we knew already from other enquiries, and chiefly from 
Theophilus, that is to ſay, | 

1. That 


che fi ſcrive dal Vaſari, che dice, che fu mandato un Quadro ad Alfonſo Primo Re 
di Napoli da Gio. da Bruggia Fiamingo dipinto ad oglio e che Antonello da Meflina 
ammiratoſi di queſto nuovo modo di dipingere, deſideroſo di ſapere il ſecreto fi porto 
in Fiandra—or fi concordino i tempi. Cz!” Antonio nell anno 1436, dipingeva ad 
oglio, Alfonſo alli 2. di Luglio dell' anno 1433, preſe Napoli per l'Aqueduttò ed & 
da ſupponerſi, che non in queſto tempo gli foſſe preſentato il Quadro del Bruggia, 
ma in qualche tempo dopo preſa Napoli ed Antonello nell' andare e tornare vi poſe 
anche tempo; talche chiaramente fi raccoglie per quel che dice Vaſari, che piu di 
dieci anno prima Col Antonio dipingeva ad oglio. Celano Bells e Curiaſe di Napoli. 
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1. That the firſt origin and the firſt inventor of oil-painting is ſtill 
abſolutely unknown. 

2. That the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans have certainly been 
within fight and within reach of the diſcovery, becauſe they had 
tried many experiments with oil, and were acquainted with the 
preparation and uſe of oil-varniſh. | 

3. That Theophilus Preſlyter in the Xth or XIth century; has given 
us a full and ſufficient unqueſtionable account of the preparation 
and uſe of oil-colours for painting on boards and on wood. 

4. That there are many old Gothick oil-paintings on board, re- 
maining in different parts of Europe, proved to have been done 
before the times of Jobn and Hubert Van Eyck. 

5. That theſe two Flemiſh artiſts, however ſkilful in their art, have 

no claim to the firſt invention of oil- painting. 

That Vaſari's accounts of their diſcovery are falſe. And laſtly, 

That the literary world has been miſled by them for theſe laſt 

two hundred years, and has without ' examining adopted their 

legends, looking upon all old oil-paintings on boards as being 
abſolutely done after the times of the Jan Eycks, or as being ob- 
jects of greater curioſity than they really are. 

I might finiſh here, But as old eſtabliſhed opinions, reputations and 
characters, that have ſtood unblemiſhed for ages together, are generally 
eſtabliſhed on ſome good foundation, it ſeems to be my duty once more 
to return to the Yan Eycks, and to Vaſari their panegyriſt and hiſtorian, 

As to the Yan Eycks then, their character and celebrity as eminent 
ſkilful painters is abſolutely independant of Vaſari's or any other ſcrib- 
lers praiſes. Their unqueſtionable works are the only and beſt vouchers 
of their excellence. Some of them are remaining; and if the conſe- 
cration of S. Thomas Becket, formerly in the Duke of Devonſhire's, 
but now in the Earl of Beſborough's noble collection of paintings at 


Rochampton near London, be really proved to have been painted by 
John 


<1] Qv 
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Jobn Van Eyck in the year 1422, as a great connoiſſeur has told us“, it 
muſt be allowed that this maſter was a man of uncommon abilities for 
the age and the country he lived in. It is painted in oil, if not in 
varniſh. The colours, which are applied on a white chalk-ground on 
boards, are as freſh and as clear as if they had been Jaid on but yeſter- 
day. The pencil is exceedingly delicate, and the whole is finiſhed 
with that care, which would do credit to the beſt maſters of the Dutch 
or Flemiſh ſchool. There is an uncommon degree of truth and nature 
in the perſpective of the architectonical parts of the Cathedral of Can- 
terbury, where Thomas Becket's remains were depoſited, in the dra- 
peries and folds, and eſpecially in the heads, which ſeem to be well 
drawn portraits from the life; and if there is any thing in it, which 
betrays the Gothick ſtile, as certainly there is, in the want of Chiaroſcuro, 
aerial perſpective, degradation of colours and ſpirit, or in a certain ſtif- 
neſs in the draperies and dryneſs of the figures, it muſt be allowed 
to be leſs than in ſeveral other pictures, which are aſcribed to him, 
and no more than what will appear even in the very beſt works of 
Holbein and Albert Durer. I have examined and admired this picture 
as often as I have had an opportunity of ſeeing it; and I am of opinion 
that, if it ſhould be the work of an old Engliſh maſter, which perhaps 
might be the caſe, as it repreſents a national ſcene drawn with ſa 
much nature and truth, it does the greateſt honour to him and to 
the age in which it was executed; and that on the contrary, if it ſhould 
be fairly proved to be Yan Eyck's, which indeed is yet not very plain 
to me, it is to be looked upon as one of the beſt monuments of his 
art and ingenuity. However that be, I am very willing to allow 
and to agree with Mr, Leſſing |, that Jobn Van Eyck and his brother 
Hubert may have remarkably improved that art, which they did not 
invent,, and which Theophilus knew and deſcribed ſo many ages before 

K them. 


* Walpole's Anecdotes, Vol. I. 
+ Vom Alter der Oelmahlerey. 
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them. The very accounts of Theophilus ſeem -to entitle us to temper. 
juſtice with this allowance from equity. 

The oil colours, which Theophilus deſcribes in his XXITId or XX Vth 
Chapter, dried very ſlowly, and their uſe was on that account tedious 
and troubleſume. Moreover, other paſſages of Theophilus prove, that 
in his times they uſed only linſeed-oil, at leaſt he does not mention 
any other kind, as fit for painting. But linſeed-oil is in itſelf the 
dirtieſt, and dries ſo ſlowly, that now a days it is hardly made uſe of 
at all, except in the coarſeſt houſe and wood painting. Why might 
not Jobn Van Eyck have firſt introduced the uſe of the clearer and 
better drying nut or poppy-oils? Might not he be ſuppoſed to have 
found ſome additional mixture, to make 'the oils dry ſooner ? for ex- 
ample that of vitriol, ſpick-oil, varniſh, or of ſome other ſubſtance 
of that kind? 

If that ſhould have: been the caſe, he made oil-painting more agree- 
able and more expeditious; and indeed that alone was wanting in 
order to make it more acceptable and more general. Its great ad- 
vantages became ever more conſpicuous by a more frequent uſe ; 
and the conſequence muſt have been, that diſtemper and water-colours 
fell ſoon into the ſame neglect, in which the painting with linſeed-oil 
or linſeed-oil varniſh had been held before. This ſuppoſition will ac- 
count likewiſe for the accident, which according to Vaſari led Vun Eyck 
to his diſcovery. Diſtemper or water-colours, whether varniſhed or not, 
do not require for drying any remarkable heat of the ſun; if they were 
at all to be expoſed to it, it was only for drying up the oil, which is a 
conſtituent part of 'the varniſh. It is probable therefore, that he dried 
his linſeed-oil pictures in the ſun, and that the accident, which befel 
him, induced him to mix his colours with ſome oil or ſubſtance, 
which diſpoſed them to dry in a leſs dangerous and tedious manner. 
The ſame ſuppoſition accounts extremely well for his having kept his 
diſcovery a ſecret during many years. It was not the uſe of oil in 


general, 
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general, which any body might have found out directly, but the uſe 
of a particular oil or ſubſtance, mixed with the colours, which was leſs 
expoſed and obvious to the ſagacity of the obſervers, and which he 
well might keep as a ſecret for a long ſpace of time. 

Such perhaps has been the miſrepreſented and miſunderſtood diſco- 
very of the Yan Eycks, and ſo one might perhaps apologize for Vaſari. 

However, it is mere pleading poſſibilities, and as long as there are 
no direct proofs in their favour, it is no more than good-natured reſpect 
for names of great celebrity. We muſt never forget, that one hundred 
and fifty years elapſed ſince the times of the Van Eycks, before any 
Flemifh, Dutch, or other hiſtorian, made any mention of their new im- 
provement; and that Yaſari, the firſt who recorded it, and his firſt 
copyiſt Yan Mander, are guilty not only of contradictory, improbable, 
and falſe accounts in reſpect to Yan Eyck's diſcovery, . but likewiſe in 
reſpe&t to many other artiſts and their diſcoveries, which is certainly 
no great inducement to depend upon their word, and to explain 
their lies or their errors away, whether they ariſe. from bad information, 
or from want of honour and judgment. 

What Vaſari tells us of Margaritone, an Italian maſter of the XIIIth 
century, © that he was the firſt, who thought of and invented the ne- 
ceſſary methods for ſecuring pictures on boards againſt breaking, ſhiver- 
ing, and flying off; that for that purpoſe he covered the boards with 
linen cloth, paſted. on with a ſtrong glue of parchment, and then laid 
a-plaiſter-ground over them,” is abſolutely falſe. It is falſe in reſpect 
of the plaiſter-ground on wood, which appears and is proved to have 
been known and practiſed by the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 
It is likewiſe falſe: in reſpect to the joining and covering of the boards 
with linen cloth, as appears from the XVIIth chapter of Theophilus, . 
which is inſcribed De tabulis altarium & oftiorum & glutine caſei ; that 
is to ſay, of Altar-tables, doors, and à maſtick of cbegſe. It gives the 
fulleſt and moſt ſatisfactory account how the boards muſt be joined 

K.2. with. 
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with this excellent maſtic *, ſo well known by many artiſts, and ſo 
highly commendable for its reſiſting wet and heat; it relates how they 
muſt be covered afterwards with half tanned ſkins or with new cloth, 
as is recommended in his XIXth chapter. It teaches, likewiſe, how 
leather and hartſhorn-glue or ſize is to be prepared for the chalk or 
plaiſter-ground, which is to be laid on that linen or ſkin-covering, and 
"muſt be poliſhed and ſmoorhened with ruſh (Aſperella.) Vaſari has no 
better foundation in praiſing his countryman Margaritone for having 
firſt made baſſo-relievo, feſtoons, and other ſuch ornaments of and on 
chalk and plaiſter, and for having invented the bole-ground for gild- 
ing; becauſe both theſe arts may be traced to the earlier ages of the 
Egyptians and Greeks ; and gilding in particular had been deſcribed 
by Theophilus in the XXIId chapter of the manuſcript at Cambridge, 
which is inſcribed de petula auri, and gives an account of nearly the ſame 
operations, which are uſed by our goldbeaters. 

As to Van Eyck's having been acquainted with varniſhes, before he 
invented the linſeed and nut-oil varniſh, there is certainly little truth 
in Vaſari's and leſs in his copyiſt Yan Mander's aſſertion. Oil-varniſhes 
were known in the earlier antiquity ; and the making of linſeed-oil 
varniſh in particular was taught already in the XIXth or XXIſt chapter 
of Theophilus, which is inſcribed De Glutine Vernition, and proves, 
amongſt ſeveral other things, that in the days of Theophilus they had 
no more a particular Latin word for the varniſhes, than the Romans 
had, who ſeem to have called and confounded them with the atraments 
on account of their darkneſs, and with the glutens or glues on account 
of their binding and Joining quality, which they acquire by drying, 
and have in common, but in a higher degree, with the common leather- 

parchment, 


It is deſcribed likewiſe in an old compilation of different arts, which is in- 
ſerted in Muratori's Tomus II. Antiquitatum Italicarum. It was unknown to 


Kunckel in his ſchool of the arts. Quacks make a ſecret of it. 
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parchment, or other glues. But let us hear Theophilus, that Vaſari and 
Van Mander may ſtand fully convicted. He ſays in the juſt mentioned 
chapter“, Put linſecd-oil in a new pot; add to it ſome pounded 
« gummi, which is called Fornis, and reſembles the cleareſt frankincenſe, 
*« though when broken it appears clearer and more gloſſy on the 
ce fractures. Set it on a coal fire, and inſpiſſate or evaporate it to 
« two-thirds without boiling, and take care of the fire, for it is very 
« dangerous and apt to catch the flame, which is hardly to be extin- 
t guiſhed again. Every kind of painting (whether in oil or diſtemper) 


« glazed or covered with this glue, becomes ſhining, gloſſy, and du- 


e rable.” I do not enquire here what ſort of gummi or roſin Theopbilus 
meant by his Fornis; but I cannot help obſerving that the word Fornis, 
from which the barbarous Latin Yernition, and the French and Engliſh 
Varniſh and Vernis are viſibly derived, ſeems to be rather a modern 
Greek than a German word, though Wachter in his Gloſſary has looked 
upon it to be a Latin one, and Mr. Leſing would have it to be a 
German radix ; for it is not uſed in German as a name of roſin, but 
as a general name of varniſhes, made of gums or of roſins, with ſpirits 
or with olls. 

Theophilus gives us, ſoon after, another recipe for making linſeed-oil 
varniſh from a gum, which the Romans, as he tells us, called Glaſſa: 
guod Romane Glaſſa dicitur : and which ſeems to have been amber ; for 

the 


* Pone oleum lini in ollam novam parvulam & adde gummi, quod vocatur 
Fornis, minutiflime tritum, quod habet ſpeciem lucidiflimi thuris ſed cum frangitur 
fulgorem clariorem reddit. Quod cum ſuper carbones poſueris, coque diligenter, 
ſic ut non bulliat, donec tertia pars conſumatur & cave a flamma, quia periculoſum 
nimis eſt & difficile exſtinguitur fi accendatur. Hoc glutine omnis pictura ſuperli- 
nita lucida fit & decora ac omnino durabilis. 

+ Vom Alter der Oelmahlerey, Not. (X.) where he mentions, that the Authors 
of the Acta Sanctorum Antverpienſia, have given another Etymology in Menſ. 
April. Tom. II. p. 30a. 
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the ancients called ſome diſtant northern countries in Europe, which: 
were ſuppoſed to produce it, and. produce it ſtill in great plenty, [n/ulas- 
Glefſarias. Theophilus has not only given us theſe two different recipes 
of oil-varniſhes, but he has as accurately told us in different places 
of his manuſcript what they are good for, and that they are not only 
of great uſe for varniſhing oil and diſtemper- pictures, but likewiſe for 
many other mechanical purpoſes, ſuch as preparing and painting and 
gilding leather, ſaddles, and other utenſils. See his XXIId, XXVth, 
and XXVIth chapters. De ſellis equeſtribus & ofteforis ; de coloribus . 
oleo & gummi terendis; & quotiens iidem colores ponendi ſunt. Eraclius was 
acquainted with the ſame, See his chapters How gold is. to be varniſhed, . 
and how columns are to be prepared for painting. 

I might accumulate many other proofs of Vaſari's credulity, want 
of information and judgment, and eſpecially of his partiality to his 
country and to his countrymen *, for almoſt every page of his book 
teems with the ſame in ſuch a manner, that according to Father Orlandi's 
account in his Abecedario Pittorico, p. 340, a Roman painter, Lodovico 
Anttiiios David, had taken upon him to refute and to lay open his lies 

(conſutare 


* Baldinucci in his voluminous and verboſe Notizie de Prefeſſri del diſagno, has 
taken great pains to ſupport Vaſari's aſſertions in favour of the Florentine artiſts, which 
Nidelß, Malvaſia, Maffei and Muratori had juſtly controverted ; but he has cer- 
t:iniv !aboured in vain; and inſtead of ſupporting the credit of Vaſari, he has rather 
expoſed his own partiality to his country. To give an inſtance of it. Dante, Boc- 
caccio, and Villani, had been very liberal in praiſing their friends and countrymen 
Cimabue and Giotto, On no other authority than this, Faſar: wilfully neglects to 
mention thoſe Italian artiſts, who lived before their period, in order to tell us, that 
the art of painting was abſolutely Joſt in Italy fince the times of Conſtantine, till 
Cimabue and Giotto revived it at Florence after the latter part of the XIIIth cen- 


* tury ; which has been proved to be falſe in every reſpect, not only by the above- 


mentioned authors, but, chiefly by. Father Tirabeſchi in his excellent Storia letterarta 
4 Italia, and by Mr. C. J. J. Brieffe uber Italien, publiſhed at Weymar, 1780. 
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Cconfutare le menzogne del Vaſari) in an inedited book under the title of 
Diſinganno delle principali notizie delle Arti del Diſegno ; but what would 
it avail in this place? I have ſufficiently proved the falſehood of his 
ſtories in favour of John Van Eyck's pretended firſt diſcovery of oil- 
painting; and if my Readers ſhould be liberally inclined to apologize 
for Van Hock, in the manner I have ſtated before, and for his hiſtorian 
Vaſari, becauſe he was the firſt, who gave and attempted a biogra- 
phical hiſtory of the painters, I have no objection to it. Amicus 
Eyckius, Amicus Vaſari = ſed magis amica Veritas ! 
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THEOPHILUS MONACHUS 


OMNI SCIENTIA ARTIS PINGENDI 


CODTCE MANUSCTREETYS 


COLLEGII TRINITATIS CANTABRIG. 
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OMNI SCIENTIA ARTIS PINGEN DI, &c. 


Flic incipit Tractatus lumbardicus Qualiter temperantar colores ad depingendum. 


ENSIM per partes diſcuntur quælibet artes. 
Artis pictorum prior factura colorum. 
Poſt ad mixturas committat mens tua curas. 
Hoc opus exerce, ſed ad unguem cuncta coherce. 
Ut ſit ad ornatum quod pinxeris & quaſi natum. 
Poſtea multorum documentis ingeniorum 


Ars opus augebit. Sicut liber iſte docehit. 


Incipit prefacio in libro Theophili admirabilis & doctiſſimi magiſtri de omni ſcien- 
tia artis pingendi. 


Theophilus ſervus ſervorum Dei, indignus nomine & profeſſione monachi 
omnibus mentis deſidiam animique utili manuum occupacione & delectabili 
novitatum meditatione declinare & calcare volentibus retributionem premii. 
Legimus in exodo mundane creationis hominem ad ymaginem & ſimi- 
litudinem conditum & inſpiracione divini ſpiraculi terminatum excel- 
lencia dignitatis ceteris animantibus prerogatum ut rationis capax, di- 
vinæ prudencie conſilii, ingeniique mereretur principium, arbitriique li- 
bertate donatus ſolius conditoris ſui ſuſciperet voluntatem ut revereretur 
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ipſum. Qui haſtu diabolico miſere deceptus propter inobediencie culpam- 
privilegium immortalitatis amiſerit, tamen intelligencie & naturz dig- 
aitatem-adeo in poſteritatis propaginem tranſtulit. ut quicunque curam 
ſollicitudinemque addiderit ut tocius ingenii artiſque capacitatem quaſi 
hereditario iure adipiſci poſſit. Huiuſmodi intentionem humana ſuſci- 


piens ſollercia in diverſum actibus ſuis inſiſtens lucris & voluptatibus per 


temparum incrementa tandem ad predeſtinata perduxit tempora. Fac- 
tumque eſt ut quædam ad gloriam & laudem nominis ſui conditoris 
diſpoſicio preordinetur divina. in eius obſequium converteret plebs Deo 
de vota. Qua propter quæ ad noſtram uſque actatem ſollers predeceſſo- 
rum tranſtulit proviſio. pia fidelium non negligat devotio atque heredi- 
tarium Deus contulit homini. Hoc homo omni aviditate amplectatur 
& laboret adipiſci. Quo adepto nemo apud ſe quaſi ex ſe & non aliunde 
accepto glorietur. nec conceſſa invidie ſacculo recondat aut tenacis ar- 
mariolo cordis occultet, ſed omni iactancia repulſa. hilari mente ſimpli- 
citer quærentibus eroget. metuatque evangelicam illius ſententiam mer- 
catoris, qui domino ſuo reconſignare diſſimulans pecuniam feneratam omni 
beneficio privatus. oris ſui indicio nequicquam promeruit notam. Quam 
ſententiam incurrere formidans. ego indignus & pene ullius nominis 
homuncio. quæ mihi gratis conceſſit. quæ dat omnibus affluenter & 
non improperat divina dignacio. cunctis humiliter diſcere volentibus 
gratis offero. & ut in me benignitatem Dei recognoſcant. largitatem- 
que mirentur ammoneo. & ut idem ſi addiderint opera ſibi preſto eſſe. 
procul dubio credant inſinuo. Sicuti enim homini cuicunque vetitum. 
ut in debitum cuiuſcunque mali ambitione attemptare ſiue rapina uſur- 
pare iniquum eſt & deteſtabile. Sic iure debitum & ex predicto here- 
ditarium. intemptatum negligere. aut contemptui ducere. ignaviæ ad- 
ſcribitur ac ſtulticiæ. Tu ergo quicunque es fili Hermanne, cui Deus 
miſit in cor campum latiſſimum diverſarum artium perſcrutari & ut 
exinde quæ libuerit colligas. intellectum curamque apponere. non vi- 


lipendas precia & utilia quecunque quaſi ea tibi ſponte aut inſperato 
domeſtica. 


* 
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domeſtica terra- produxerit. quod ſtultus negociator eſt qui ſubito the- 
ſaurum foſſa humo repperit. ſi illum ſervare & colligere neglexerit. 


Quod ſi tibi arbuſta vilia, mirram & thus & balſama producerent. ſeu. 


fontes domeſtici oleum, lac, & mel profunderent.. Siue pro urtica & 


carduo. ceteris orti graminibus nardus & fiſtula ac diverſorum generum 


aromata creſcerent. numquid his contemptis tanquam vilibus & do- 
meſticis. ad externa nec meliora. ſed fortaſſis viliora comporanda cir- 
cumires trrram & maria? Et hoc te iudice foret grandis ftutricia. 
quamvis enim homines ſoleant quælibet precioſa multo fudore quzfita, 
ſumptuumque numeroſitate comparata primo loco reponere ſummaque 
tueri cautela. tamen fi forte interdum occurrerent aut invemantur paria 
ſeu meliora. non diſſimili imo maiori tueantur cuftodra. Qwapropter 
fili dulciſſime quem dominus omnino beatum fecit in hac parte qua 


tibi gratis offeruntur quæ multi marinos ſeeantes fluctus cum ſummo 


vitæ periculo famis ac frigoris artati neceſſitate. aut diuturna doctorum 
ſeſſi ſervitute.. nec fatigati diſcendi deſiderio. intollerabilt tamen ad- 


quirunt labore. hanc diverſarum artium ſcedulam avidis obtutibus te- 


naci memoria perlege. ardenti amore amplectere. quod ſi diligenter 
perſcruteris. illie invenies. quicquid diverforum colorum generibus & 
mixturis habet Grecia. quicquid in electorum operoſitate ſeu nigelli 
varietate novit Tuſcia. quicquid fuſili ſeu ductili vel interrafilt operi di- 
ſtinguit Arabia. quicquid in vaſorum diverfftate ſeu gemmarum oſſium- 
que ſculptura.. auro decolorat Italia. quiequid in feneſtrarum varietate 


precioſa diligit Francia. quicquid in auri argenti cnprt ferri lignorum 


lapidumque ſublimitate ſollers laudat Germania. Que cum ſepe rele- 


geris & tenaci memoria compenſaveris. quociens labore meo bene uſus 
fueris. ores pro me apud Dei omnipotentis elementiam. qui ſcit me 


nec humane laudis amore nec temporalis premit cupiditate quæ digeſta 
ſunt conſcripſiſſe. aut invidie livore precioſum quid aut rarum ſubtraxifſe, 
aut peculiariter mihi reſervatum conticuiſſe. ſed in augmentum honoris 
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& glorie nominis eius multorum neceſſitatibus occurriſſe. & ann, 
conſuluiſſe. 


Incipiunt capitula libri ſequentis, 


De temperancia colorum in nudis corporibus. 

De colore praſino. 

De poſch primo. 

De poſch ſecundo. 

De roſa prima. 

De roſa ſecunda. 

De lumina prima. 

De lumina ſecunda. 

De Veneda in oculis ponenda. 

De capillis puerorum & adoleſcentum & iuvenum. 
De barbis adoleſcentum. 

De capillis & barbis decrepitorum & ſenum. 

De exedra & ceteris coloribus vultuum. 

De mixtura diverſorum colorum in veſtimentis quæ fiunt in parcha- 

meno. 

De mixtura colorum in muro. 

De tractu qui imitatur ſpeciem pluvialis arcus. 
Quomodo tabule altarium ſive oſtia preparentur ad pingendum. 
Quomodo oſtia vel tabule pingantur & de oleo lini, 
De Vernicio. 

De ſellis equeſtribus. 

De auri petula. 

De Stagno attenuando. 

De coloribus oleo & gummi terendis. 

Quociens idem colores ponendi ſunt, 
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De pictura tranſlucida *, 


Incipit liber, primus de temperamento colerum. 


Color qui dicitur membrana quo pinguntur facies & nuda corpora fic 
componitur. Tolle ceruſſam vel album quod fit ex plumbo & mitte 
eam non tritam ſed ita ut eſt & ſiccam in vas acreum vel ferreum 
& pone ſuper prunas ardentes & combure donec vertatur in flavum 
colorem. deinde tere eum & admiſce ei album vel ceruſſam & ce- 
nobrium vel ſinopidem. donec carni ſimilis fiat. Quorum colorum 
mixtura in tuo fit arbitrio ut fi verbi gratia rubeas facies habere 
vis. plus adde cenobrii, fi vero candidiores plus adde albi. Si autem 
. pallidas appone modicum praſini. 

De Praſino. Qui praſinus eſt quaſi confeccio quedam habens ſimilitu- 
dinem viridis coloris & nigri cuius natura talis eſt ut non teritur 


ſuper 


* The copyiſt has added at the end the following recipes, which do not be- 
long to Theophilus; for they are not mentioned either in this Index Capitum, 
or in the old Wolfenbüttel Manuſcript, or in that of the Publick Library at Cam- 
bridge. 

De molendo auro & de molendino eius. 

Quomodo aurum vel argentum libris imponatur. 

Quomodo decoratur pictura cum ſtagno. 

De molendo auro ſecundum Flandrenſes.. 

Quomodo ſcribitur de auro. 

Aliud. 

De eadem arte ſicut ſupra. 

Iterum. 

Item ad idem. 

De eadem arte. 

Adhuc audi. 

Item. 

Item. 

Item. 
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ſuper lapidem ſed miſſus in aquam reſolvitur & per pannum diligenter 
colatur. Cuius virtus in recenti muro pro viridi colore ſatis utilis 
habetur. 

De Poſch. Cum vero membranam miſcueris & inde facies & nuda 
corpora impleveris. admiſce praſinum & rubeum. qui comburitur ex 
ocra vel ocro. & modicum cenobii & confice pofch. ex quo fignabis 
ſupercilia & oculos & nares & os & mentum & foſſulas circa nares 
& tempora & rugas in fronte & collo & rotunditatem faciei. barbas 
iuvenum & articulos manuum & pedum & omnia membra que 
diſtinguuntur. 

De roſa prima. Deinde miſce cum ſimplici membrana modicum ce- 
nobii & minii & confice colorem qui dicitur roſa, unde rubricabis 
utramque maxillam & os & manum & inferius collum & rugas 
frontis modice. ipſam frontem ſecundum tempora ex utraque parte. 
articulos & cetera membra in nudo corpore. 

De lumina prima. Poſt hæc miſce cum ſimplici membrana ceruſſam 
tritam & compone colorem qui dicitur lumina. unde illuminabis ſu- 
percilia naſum in longitudinem & fimiliter foramina narium ex utra- 
que parte & ſubtiles tractus circa tempora & oculos & mentum ſu- 
perius & 1uxta nares & os ex utraque parte & frontem ſuperius inter 
rugas modice & collum in medio & circa nares ac articulos manuum 
ac pedum. & brachiorum in medio. 

De Veneda. Dein miſce nigrum cum modico albo, qui color vocatur 
Veneda & inde imple pupillas oculorum. Adde ei etiam amplius de 
albo eoque imple oculos ex utraque parte & album ſimplex. linies 
inter pupillam & ipſum colorem & cum aqua lavabis. 

De Peſch ſecundo. Poſtea accipe poſch de quo ſupra dictum eſt & ad- 
miſce ei amplius de praſino & rubeo ita ut umbra fit anterius coloris 
& imple medium ſpatium inter ſupercilia & oculos & ſub oculis 
medium & iuxta naſum & inter os & mentum & granones ſeu bar- 
billas adoleſcentum. palmas dimidias. verſus policem & pedes. & 
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ſiper minutos articulos &. facies puerorum ac mulierum. a mento 
uſque ad tempora. 

De roſa ſecunda. Deinde miſce cum roſa cenobium & linies inde. in 
medio oris ita ut anterior ſuperius inferiuſque pareat & fac ſubtiles 
tractus ſuper roſam in facie. in collo & fronte & deſignabis inde arti- 
culos in palmis & iuncturas omnium membrorum & ungulas. 

De lumina ſecunda. Et facies nimis tenebroſa fuerit ut ei non ſuffi- 
ciat una lumina adde ei amplius de albo & ſuperlinies ſubtiles tractus 
per omnia. 

De capillis puerorum. Poſthæc miſce per omnia modicum nigri cum 
ogra & imple capillos puerorum & diſcerne eos cum nigro. adde am- 
plius nigri cum ogra. & imple capillos iuvenum. & illumina cum 
ſecunda. | 

De barbis adolg Lſcentium. Miſce praſin & rubeum & vis roſe modicum 
& imple barbas. iuvenum. Miſce ogram & nigrum & rubeum & 
imple capillos iuvenum & illumina ogra modico nigro mixto & ex 
eadem mixtura fac nigros tractus in barba. 

De capillis ſenum. Miſce modicum nigri cum ceruſſa. imple capillos 
& barbas decrepitorum. . Adde eidem colori amplius nigri & imple 
capillos & barbas ſenum & fac tractus ex eodem colore admixto ei 
nigro & modico rubeo & illumina eo unde decrepitos. impleueras. 
Eo ordine fi vis adhuc nigriorem capillos & barbas compone. . 

De exedra. Deinde admiſce rubeo modicum nigri, qui color vocatur 
exedra. & fac inde tractus circa pupillas oculorum & in medio 
oris & ſubtiles tractus inter os & mentum. Poſthec cum ſimplici 
rubeo fac ſupercilia & ſubtiles tractus inter oculos & ſupercilia & 
in oculos inferius & in plena facie. naſum in dextra parte & ſuper 
nares ex utraque parte & os inferius & circa frontem & maxillas 
ſenum interius & circa digitos manuum & articulos pedum interius 
& converſa facie. circa nares in anteriori parte. Supercilia vero 


ſenum five decrepitorum facies cum Veneda, unde pupillas impleſti. 
M- | Deinde 
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Deinde cum ſimplici nigro iuvenum ſupercilia facies, ita ut ſuperins 
aliquantulum rubei appareat, & oculos. ſuperius & foramina narium 
& os ex utraque parte & circa articulos manus & digitos exterius, 
& articulos & ceteros corporis tractus. Omnis vero tractus circa cor- 
pora. ſicut in rubeo & ungues deſignabis cum exteriore roſa. 


De mixtura diverſorum colorum (in veſtimentis que fiunt in parchameno.) Miſce 


meneſch cum folio ſive nigro & modico rubeo & imple veſtimentum. 
Admiſce etiam modicum nigri & fac tractus. Deinde miſceatur cum 
modico meneſch ſive cum folio ſive cum eodem colore unde impleſti 
& illumina primum & cum puro lazur illumina ſuperius. Poſthæc 
miſce parum albi cum lazur & ſubtiles raros tractus. Imple veſtimen- 
tum cum rubeo & ut rubeum ſit pallidum adde modicum nigri. Inde 
miſce amplius nigri cum eodem & fac tractus. Deinde miſce mo- 
dicum rubei cum cenobrio & illumina ſuperius. Imple veſtimentum 
cum cenobrio & miſce cum eodem rubeo. & fac tractus. Deinde 
miſce primum modicum meneſch cum cenobrio & illumina primum. 
Poſthæc illumina cum ſimplici minio. Ad extremum modicum nigri 
cum rubeo miſce & fac exteriorem umbram. Miſce purum viride 
cum ogra ita ut de ogra plus ſit & imple veſtimentum, Adde eidem 
colori modicum de ſucco & parum rubei & fac tractus. Miſce 
eidem .colori unde impleſti album & illumina primum. Adde plus 
albi & illumina exterius. Miſce etiam cum ſuperiori umbra plus 
ſucci & rubei & parum viridis & fac umbram exteriorem. Miſce 
ſuccum folii cum ceruſſa & imple veſtimentum. Poſthæc cum ſim- 
plici ceruſſa vel folio umbram exteriorem. Ad extremum modicum 
folii triti. & modicum cenobrii. miſce in priori umbra & fac exte- 
riorem. Ex hac mixtura facies tria genera veſtimentorum. Unum 
purpureum. aliud violaticum. tercium candidum. Miſce viride cum 
ſucco & adde modicum ograe & imple veſtimentum. Adde plus de 
ſucco & fac tractum. Adde etiam modicum nigri & fac umbram. 
Adde cum impletione viridis plus. & illumina primum, Cum puro 
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viridi illumina exterius & ſi opus ſit adde ei modicum albi. Miſce 
modicum cenobrii cum auripigmento & imple veſtimentum. adde 
parum rubei & fac tractus. cum ſimplici rubeo umbram exteriorem. 
Adde cum impletione plus auripigmenti & illumina primum. Cum 
ſimplici auripigmento illumina exterius. Uſus huius veſtimenti non 
in muro. Miſce auripigmentum cum modico ſiue vis cum meneſch. 
ſive vis cum ſucco Sambuci & imple veſtimentum. Adde plus de ſucco 
five meneſch. ſiue de indico. & fac tractum. Adde modicum nigri 
& fac umbram exteriorem. Deinde plus auripigmenti cum imple- 
cione & illumina primum cum ſimplici aurigmento illumina ſupe- 
rius. Auripigmentum & quicquid ex eo totum operatur non valet 
in müro. Miſce meneſch eum folio & imple veſtimentum. Adde 
plus folii & fac tractus. Adde etiam parum nigri & fac exteriorem 
umbram. Cum ſimplici meneſch illumina primum. Adde parum 
albi & illumina ſuperius. Miſce ogram cum nigro & imple veſti- 
mentum. adde nigri plus & fac tractus. Adde etiam plus & fac 
umbram exteriorem. Adde ograe plus cum impletione & illumina 
primum. Adde etiam plus & illumina ſuperius. Cum ogra & rubeo 
fac ſimiliter. Miſce album & viride & imple veſtimentum.. cum 
ſimplici viridi fac tractus. Adde parum ſucci & fac umbram exte- 
riorem. Adde plus albi cum implecione. & illumina primum. Cum 
ſimplici albo illumina ſuperius. Miſce modicum nigri cum albo 
& imple veſtimentum. Adde plus rubei & parum nigri & fac tractus. 
Adde etiam plus nigri & rubei & fac umbram exteriorem. Adde 
cum implecione plus albi & illumina primum. Cum ſimplici albo 
illumina ſuperius. Miſce meneſch cum albo & indico quo ſuperius. 
Miſce ſimiliter nigrum cum albo. Eodem modo miſce ogram cum 
albo & in umbram eius adde modicum rubei. 
Nuomodo pingatur in muro. In muro imple veſtimentum ogra addito 
ei modicum calcis propter fulgorem & fac tractus eius ſiue cum ſim- 
plici rubeo ſiue cum praſino vel ex poſch. qui fit ex ogra & viridi. 
M 2 Membrana 
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Membrana in muro miſcetur ex ogra & cenobrio & calce & p6ſch 

& lumina fiant ut ſupra. Cum imagines vel aliarum rerum effigies 

protrahuntur in muro ficco ſtatim aſpergentur aqua tam diu donec 

-omnino madidus fit. & in eodem liniuntur omnes colores qui ſuper- 

ponendi ſunt. qui omnes calce miſceantur & cum ipſo muro ſiccentur 

ut haereant. In campo ſub lazur & viridi ponatur color qui dicitur 
veneda mixtus ex nigro & calce. ſuper quem cum ſiccus fuerit. po- 
natur in ſuo loco lazur tenuis cum ovi mediolo abundanter aqua 
mixto temperatus. & fuper hunc iterum ſpiſſior propter decorem. 

Viridi quoque miſceatur cum ſucco & nigro. 

De arcu pluviali & quomodo pingendo debemns eum imitari. Tractus qui 
imitatur ſpeciem pluvialis arcus coniungitur multis coloribus vide- 
licet cenobrio & viridi. Item cenobrio & meneſch & ogra. Item 
cenobrio & folio. qui hoc modo componuntur. Fiunt duo tractus 
equa latitudine unus ex rubro calce mixto. In laqueari vero ipſum 

cenobrium ſimiliter cum creta mixtum. Alter vero viridis pari modo 
mixtus abſque ſucco & inter eos fiat albus tractus. Deinde miſce ex 
cenobrio & albo quot colores volueris, ita ut primus ſit modicum 
cenobrium & ſecundus plus & tercius amplius. Quartus adhuc plus 
donec perveniat ad ſimplex cenobrium. Deinde eidem modicum 
rubei, deinde ſimplex rubeum. Poſt hoc rubeum nigro miſce. Ad 
ultimum nigrum. Simili modo commiſce colores ex viridi & albo 
donec perveniat ad ſimplex viride. Deinde admiſce modicum ſuccum. 
commiſce iterum & adde plus ſucci. Poſthæc miſce modicum nigri 
deinde plus ad ultimum ſimplex nigrum. Umbram vero in ogra 
facies cum rubeo. Ad ultimum addito nigro. Umbram meneſch 

cum folio, addito ad ultimum nigro. Umbram folii cum rubeo. ad 
ultimum addito nigro. Qui colores ita ponendi ſunt ut ex medio 
pallidiores procedant. & ita aſcendant uſque ad exterius nigrum. 

Horum tractuum nuſquam pluſquam XII. eſſe poſſunt in nigro co- 

ore. Et fi tot volueris. ſic tempera mixturas, ut ſimplex in octavo 

loco 
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loco ponatur. Si volueris novem. in ſexto loco ſimplex pone. Si 
volueris ſex in quarto. Si quinque in tercio. St quatuor vel tres 
non interponas eis ſimplex, ſed cum qui ante ſimplicem pont deberet 
habeas pro ſimplici & eidem admiſce umbram. uſque ad alterius ni- 
grum. Hoc opere fiunt . . . rotundi & quadranguli & tractus circa 
limbos & arborum ſtipites cum ramis & columpnæ & turres rotundæ 
& ſedilia & quodcunque rotundum apparere velis. Fiunt etiam ſuper 
columpnas arcus in domibus eodem opere ſed uno colore ita ut ter- 
cius album ſit exterius nigrum. Turres rotundæ fiunt cum ogra ita 
ut in medio ſit tercius albus & ex utraque parte procedat ogra om- 
nino pallida & paulatim trahens croceum colorem uſque penultimum 
tractum cum quo miſceatur modicum rubei. deinde modice amplius 
ſic tamen ut nec ſimplex ogra nec ſimplex rubeum appareat. Eodem 
modo & eadem mixtura fiunt turres & columnz ex albo & nigro. 
Stipites arborum miſceantur ex viridi & ogra addito nigro & ſucco. 
Quo colore & pinguntur terra, montes . Fiunt etiam terra & 
montes ex viridi & albo five ſucco ita ut interius fit pallidum & ex- 
terius trahat umbras mixtas cum modico nigro. Omnes colores qui 
aliis ſuperponuntur in muro calce miſceantur propter fortitudinem. 
Sub lazur & meneſch & ſub viridi ponatur veneda. Sub cenobrio 
rubeum. Sub ogra & folio idem colores mixti. 

De tabulis altarium quomodo pingantur. Tabulæ altarium ſive oſtium primum 
particulatim diligenter conĩungantur ĩunctorio inſtrumento quo utuntur 
dolarii five tornarii. Deinde componatur glutine caſei qui hoc modo fit. 
Caſeus mollis de vacca minutatim incidatur & aqua calida in mortariolo 
cum pila tamdiu lavetur donec aqua multociens infuſa pura inde exeat. 
Deinde idem caſeus manu mittatur in frigidam aquam donec indu- 
reſcat. Poſthoc teratur minutiflime ſuper ligneam tabulam equa- 
lem cum altero ligno. Sicque rurſum mittatur in mortariolo cum 
Pila diligentiſime tondatur. addita aqua cum viva calce mixta 


donec fic ſpiſſum factum fit ut ſunt feces. Hoc glutine tabulæ 
com- 
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compaginatz poſtquam ficcantur ita ſibi inherent ut nec humore 
nec calore diſiungi poſſint. Poſtmodum equari debent planatorio 
ferro. quod curvum & interius acutum habet duo manubria ut 
utraque manu trahatur. unde raduntur oſtia tabulæ & ſcuta. donec 
omnino fiant plana. Inde cooperiantur corio crudo equi five aſini 
five bovis, quod aqua madefactum, mox ut pili raſi fuerunt, aqua 
aliquanturum extorqueatur & ita humidum cum glutine caſei ſup- 
ponatur. Quo diligenter exiccato. tolle inciſuras eiuſdem corii. 
ſimiliter exiccatas & particulatim incide & accipiens cornua cervi 
minutatim confracta malleo ferrari ſuper incudem. compone in ollam 
novam donec fit dimidia & imple eam aqua. Sicque adhibe igne 
donec excoquatur tercia pars eiuſdem aquæ fic tamen & combulliat. 
& ita probabis. Fac digitos tuos humidos eadem aqua & cum re- 
frigerata ſuerit. ſi ſibi adherent, bonum eſt gluten.. Sin autem. 
tamdin coque donec ſibi adhereant. Deinde effunde ipſum gluten in 
vas mundum & imple ollam aqua. ſicut prius.. ſieque facies. uſque 
quartum. Poſthoc tolle gipſum more calcis combuſtum ſive cretam 
qua pelles dealbantur & tere diligenter ſuper lapidem cum aqua. 
deinde mittes in vas teſteum & infundes gluten. corii. pone ſuper 
carbones ut gluten liquefiat. Sicque linies cum pincello ſuper ipſum 
corium tenuiſſime. ac deinde cum ficcum fuerit linies aliquantulum 
ſpiſſius. & ſi opus fuerit linies tercio. Cumque ſiccum fuerit om- 
nino tolle herbam, quæ vocatur aſperella, quæ creſcit in ſimilitu- 
dinem iunci et eſt nodoſa quam in eſtate colligeris. Siccabis in ſole 
& exinde fricabis ipſam dealbaturam. donec omnino plana & lu- 
cida fit. 

Quomodo oftia Pingantur. Si autem volueris oſtia rubricare. tolle oleunr 
lini quod hoc modo fit. Accipe ſemen lini & exicca illud in ſar- 
tagine ſuper ignem fine aqua. Deinde mitte in mortarium & con- 
tunde illud pila donec tenuiſſimus pulvis fiat. Rurſum mittens illu# 
in ſartaginem & infundens modicum aquæ. Sic calefacies fortiter. 
Poſtea 
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Poſtea involue illud in pannum novum & pone in preſſatarium in 
quo ſolet oleum olive vet nucum vel papaveris exprimi. & eodem 
modo etiam illud exprimatur. Cum hoc oleo tere minium five ce- 
nobrium ſuper lapidem fine aqua & cum pincello linies ſuper oſtia vel 
tabulas, quas rubricare volueris. & ad ſolem ſiccabis. 

De Vernicio. Pone oleum lini in ollam novam parvulam & adde 
gummi quod vocatur fornis minutiſſime tritum quod habet ſpeciem 
lucidiſſimi thuris ſed cum frangitur fulgorem reddit. Quod cum 
ſuper carbones poſueris. coque diligenter fic. ut non bulliat donec 
tercia pars conſumatur. & eave a flamma quod periculoſum eſt 
-nimis & difficile extinguitur fi aceendatur. Hoc glutine omnis 
pictura ſuperlinita Jucids fit & decora. ac omnino durabilis. 
Si vero defuerit corium ad cooperiendas tabulas eodem modo & 
eodem glutine cooperiantur cum panno mediocri novo. 

Item alio modo. Compone quatuor vel tres lapides qui poſſint ignem 
ſuſtinere. ita ut reſiliant & ſuper ipſos pone ollam rudem & in 
eam mitte ſupradictum gummi fornis quod romana glaſſa vocatur 
& ſuper os huius ollae pone ollam minorem. quae habeat in fundo 
modicum foramen. & circumlinies ei paſtam ita ut nichil ſpi- 
raminis inter ipſas ollas exeat. Habebis etiam ferrum gracile 
manubrio impolitum unde commovebis ipſum gummi & cum quo 
ſentire poſſis ut omnino liquidum fiat. Habeas quoque ollam 
terciam ſuper carbones poſitam in qua ſit oleum calidum & cum 
gummi penitus liquidum fuerit ita ut extracto ferro quaſi filum 
trahatur. infunde ei oleum calidum & ferro commove & infimul 
coque ut non bulliat & interdum extralie ferrum & lini modice 
ſuper lignum five fuper lapidem ut probes diverſitatem eius & 
hoc caveas in pondere ut ſint duae partes olei & tercia gummi. 
Cumque ad libitum tuum coxeris diligenter ab igne removens & 
diſooperiens refrigerari ſine. | 

De ſellis equeſtribus, ' Sellas autem equeſtres & octoforos ſellas plica- 
torlas. 
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torias. ac ſcabella & cetera quae ſculpuntur & non poſſunt corio 
vel panno cooperiri. mox ut raſeris ferro. fricabis aſperella. Sicque 
bene dealbabis. & cum ſicca fuerint rurſum aſperella fricabis & 
planabis. Poſthaec in circino & rota metire & diſpone opus tuum. 
videlicet ymagines & beſtias & aves & ſolia. Sive. quecunque 
protrahere volueris. opus tuum aur nn 3 quam tali 
modo facies. | 

De Auri petula, Tolle parcamenam- gecam, quæ fc ex jams lignt & 
fricabis eam ex utraque parte cum, rubeo colore, qui comburitur ex 
ogra minutiſſime trito, & ſicco. & polies eum dente caſtori vel 
urſi vel apri diligentiſſime donec lucida fiat. &. idem color ipſa fri- 
cacione adhereat. Deinde incide forcipe ipſam parcamenam per partes 
quadras. ad latitudinem IV. digitorum eqvualiter latas. & longas. 
Poſtmodum facies ex eadem menſura ex perchameno vituli quaſi 
marſupium & fartiter conſues ita amplum ut multas partes rubri- 
eate perchamene poſſis imponere. Quo facto tolle aurum purum 
& fac illud attenuari malleo ſuper incudem equalem diligentiſſime. 
ita ut nulla in eo ſit fractura & incide illud per quartas partes ad 
menſuram duorum digitorum. Deinde mittes in illud marſupium 
unam partem rubricate perchamene. & ſuper eam unam partem auri 
in medio. ſicque perchamenam & rurſus aurum. atque ita. facies donec 
impleatur marſupium. & aurum ſemper ſit in medio comminutum. 
Deinde habeas malleum fuſilem auricalco iuxta manubrium gracile 
& implanatum. unde percucies ipſum marſupium ſuper lapidem 
magnum & equalem nec graviter ſed. moderate. & cum ſepius re- 
ſpexetis. conſiderabis utrum velis ipſum aurum omnino tenue facere 
vel mediocriter ſpiſſum. Si autem ſupercreuerit aurum extenuando 
& marſupium exceſſerit precidens. illud forcipe parvo & levi tan- 
tummodo ad hoc opus parato. Hec eſt ratio petule. Quam cum 
ſecundum libitum tuum attenuaveris ex ea incides particulas quantas 


volueris & inde ornabis coronas circa capita ymaginum & ſtolas & 
ueſti- 
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veſtimentorum oras & cetera ut libuetit. Impanenda autem aurum 
tolle glaream, que percutitur ex albugine oyi fine aqua & igde cum 
pincello leniter linies locum in quo ponendum eſt aurum & cauda 
_ eiuſdem pincelli in ore tuo madefacta contingens unum cornu eiuſdem 
petule & ita eleuans cum ſumma uelocitate impones & cum pincello 
equabis, Ea hora oportet te a vento cauere & ab anhelitu continere. 
quod fi flaueris, petulam perdes & difficile reperies. Que cum 
polita fuerunt & ſiccata. & fi uolueris eodem modo alteram ſuper- 
ponere. & terciam ſimiliter fi opus fuerit. ut eo lucidius cum dente 
ſive. cum lapide polire poſſis. Hanc etiam petulam ſi volueris in 
muro & laqueari ſuper. ſtagni petulam uerniciatam ponere poteris. 
Quod fi non habueris aurum. ſtagnum puriſſimum attenuabis in- 
cude diligenter malleo quantas & quot tenues partes uolueris. Et 
cum aliquantulum attenuari ceperit. purgabis eas in una parte 
panno laneo & ſiccis carbonibus. ſicque ſingulis vicibus facies, donec 
omnino attenuaveris. Poſt hec fricabis eas dente apri Jeniter ſuper 
ligneam tabulam uſque lucide fiant. Deinde conjunge eas partes 
unam ad alteram ſuper ligneam tabulam & adherere eas fingulas 
facias cum cera ad lignum. ne poſſint moveri, & ſuperlinies eas 
manu tua ex predicto glutine uernicio. atque ſiccabis ad ſolem. 
Poſtmodum accipe virgas ligni -putridr. quas in aprili cum jncideris. 
findes per medium & ſiccabis ad furnum. Deinde auferes exteriorem 
corticem & interiorem qui eſt croceus rades in patella munda, addens 
ei croceum ad quartam partem. & perfunde hoc vino yeteri ſiue 
ceruiſia habundanter. Et cum ita per noctem ſteterit in craſtinum 
| calefacies ſuper ignem donec tepefiat. Sicque impones ſuper tabulas 
ſtangneas ſigillatim & frequenter eleuabis. donec conlideres quod 
aureum colorem trahant. Poſthoc rurſum agherebis eas lignee ta- 
bule ſuperlinitas glutine. Sicut prius. Et cum ſiccate fuerint re- 
pone. Ita habes ſtagneas petulas quas pones operi tuo ſecundum 
_ libitum tuum glytine cori. AF OF accipe colores quos ponere 
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volueris terens eos diligenter oleo lini five aqua & fac mixturas 
vultuum ac veſtimentorum ficut ſuperius aqua feceras. ac beſtias 
ſive aues ac folia variabis ſuis coloribus prout libuerit. 

De coloribus cum gumma terendis, Omnia genera cotorum eo ordine 
teri & poni poſſunt in opere ligneo in his tantum rebus quæ ſole 

| ficcari Poſſunt.. Quod quocieſcunque unum  colorem poſueris al- 

terum ei ſuperponere non poteris. niſi Prior exiccetur. quod in 
ymaginibus diuturnum & tedioſum nimis eſt. Si autem volueris 
opus tuum feſtinare. ſume gummi quod exit de arbore citro vel 

pruno & concidens illud minutiſſime vel minutatim. pone in vas 
fictile. & aquam habundantiſſime infunde & pone ad ſolem ſiue 
ad carbones in hieme. donec gummi liquefiat & ligno rotundo di- 
ligenter commiſce. deinde cola per pannum & inde tere colores & 
impone. Omnes colores & mixture corum hoc gummi teri & im- 
poni poſſunt. preter minium & ceruſſam & carmin. qui claro ovi 
terendi & ponendi ſunt. Viride hiſpanum gon miſceatur ſub glu- 
tine ſed per ſe cum gummi ponatur. Aliud uero miſcere potes ſi 
uolueris. 

Ruociens tres colores ponendi ſunt. Omnes colores Gue oleo lini ſive gummi 

tritos ter debes ponere & pictura perfecta atque ficcata delato opere 

ad ſolem. diligenter linies illo glutino uernicion. & cum defluere 
ceperit a calore leniter manu fricabis atque tercio fic facies. & ſine 
peaitus donec omnino ſiccetur. 

De Pictura trauſſucida. Fit etiam pictura in ligno que dicitur tranſlu- 
cida & apud quoſdam aureola uocatur. quam hoc modo compones. 
Tolle petulam ſtagni non linitam glutine nec coloratam croco ſed 

ita ſimplicem diligenter politam & inde cooperies locum quem ita 
pingere volueris. Deinde uerniciata petula tere colores imponendos 
diligentiſſime oleo lint. ac ualde tenues trahe eos cum pincello. 
Sicque permitte ſiccari. 

De molendo cure & de molendino cs. cum protraxeris ymagines vel literas 

in 
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in libris tolle aurum purum coctum & lima illud diligentiſſime in 
mundiſſima pelui ſiue baccino. ſicque lauabis illud cum pincello in 
conca teſtudinis vel conchilii que de aqua tollitur. Deinde habeas 
molendinum cum piſtello ſuo utraque fuſilia. ex metallo cupri & 
ſtagni ita commixto ut tres partes ſint cupri puri & quatuor 
ſlagni mundi a plumbo. His ita poſitis fundatur molendinum ad 
ſimilitudinem mortarioli & piftellum eius circa ferrum qualiter 
nodus. ita. ut ferrum inde procedat groflitudine unius digiti & lon- 
gitudine modice amplius pedis dimidii. cuius ferri tercia pars inſi- 
gatur ligno diligenter tornato ad longitudinem quaſi unius ulne & 
rectiſſime forato. In cuius inferiori parte tamen a fine Jongitu- 
dinis quatuor digitorum ſit rotula ſiue lignea ſiue plumbea tor- 
natilis & in media parte ſuperiori figatur corrigia. que trahi & 
retrahi poſſit molendino. Poſthec mittatur ipſum molendinum in 
foramen ſuper ſcamnum ad hoc aptatum inter duas columpnas 
ligneas in ipſo ſcamno firmiter fixis. ſuper que fit illud lignum 
eis inſertum que poſſit eici & reponi. in cuius medio inferius ſit 
foramen in quo. uoluatur molendinum, addita modica aqua atque 
impoſito piſtillo. atque ſuperiori ligno coaptato trahatur corrigia & 
revoluatur. Sicque fiat per duas vel tres horas. Tunc ſuperius 
lignum eiiciatur & piſtillum in eadem aqua pincello lauetur. Deinde 
molendinum lavetur cum aqua. Aurum uſque ad fundum cum 
pincello moveatur & modice teneatur. donec quod groſſius eſt 
reſideat. atque in baccino mundiſſimo effundatur. & quicquid auri 
exierit cum aqua molitandum eſt. Rurſumque impoſita aqua re- 
poſitiſque piſtello & ſuperiori ligno tercium molatur eo ordine 
quo prius donec omnino pereat cum aqua. Tali modo molendum 
eſt aurum. argentum. auricalcum & cuprum. Sed aurum diligen- 
cius molendum eſt & leviter trahendum. ſepiuſque reſpiciendum 
quod mollius ceteris metallis eſt ne forte adhereat molendino uel 
piſtillo & conglomeretur. Quod A, per negligentiam contigerit quod 

con- 


/ 
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conglomerstum eſt eradator & ejiciatur; & quod reliquum eſt ofque 
ad effectum molatur. Quo facto ſuperiorem aquam de bac ino eiciens 


cum ſordibus idem àurum diligenter laua it concam mundam. 
Deinde infundens aquam cum pincello move & cum per unam horam 
manu tenveris.. ipfam aquam in alteram concam funde & illud 
minutiſſimum quod cum aqua exierit ſerva. Rurſumque impoſita 
aqua eum ſuper carbones calefat dc tone. ac ficut prius minutum 
eſt aqua eice. ficque facies donec omnino purgetur. Poſthoc ipſum. 
minutum relava & ordine bis & tercio & quicquid auri ſuſceperis 
priori admiſce. Fodem otdine lauabis argentum, auricalcum & 
cuprum. Deinde tofle deſtcam piſcis qui vocatur uſa & lauans 
aqua tercio tepida. incide particulatim ac mixtens in ollam puriſſi- 
mam cum aqua. fine mollificari per noctem. & in ttaſtinym coque- 
ſuper carbones ita ut non bulliat. dbnec probes. digitis tuis ſi ad- 
hereat. & cum fortiter adheſerit bonum eſt. 


Quomedo aurum vel afgentum Ntbris imponatur. Poſtes tolle minium 


purum. adde ei terciam partem cenobrii terens ſuper lapidem. Quo- 


| diligenter tr trito percute clarum ex albugine ovi. in Eſtate cum aqua.. 


in hieme fine aqua. & cum purum fuerit. mitte minium in cornu. 


& inſunde clarum. impoſitoque ligno move modicum. & inde cum 


pincello imple omnia in quibus aurum velis imponere. Deinde pone 


. ollulam ſuper carbones cum glutine. & cum. liquefuerit funde in 
concam auri & lava iu, intus. Quod cum infuderis in .aliam» 
concam in qua purgamentum ſeruatur. rurſum infunde gluten ca- 
lidum & tenens in palma manus finiſtre.. move diligenter cum pin- 


cello. & pone utrum uolueris ſpiſſum aut tenue. fic tamen ut glutinis 


modicum fit. quod fi ſuperhabundauetit. nigreſcit aurum. & non: 
_ recipit fulgorem, Poſtquam autem ſiccatum, fuerit. polies illud: 
diente vel lapide ſanguinario. diligenter linito- & polito ſuper ta- 


bulam corneam. equalem ac lucidam. Quod ſi contigerit per negli 


genciam glutinis non bene cocti. aut aurum in fricando fe pulerit. 


vel: 
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vel pre nimia ſpiſſitudine ſe eleuet. habeas penes te clarum vetus 
' fine aqua. percuſſam & mox cum pincello. de eo modicum ac le- 
niter linies. cum ſiccum fuerit. de uno dente vel lapide fricabis. 
Hoc modo aurum. argentum, auricalcum & cuprum in ſuis locis 
pones. & fricabis. 
NQuomodo decoratur pictura cam ſtagno. — fiabueris 80 tamed 
opus. tuum quoquo modo decorare uolueris.- tolle ſtagnum purum 
& tarndiu minutiſſiuie mole & laua ſicut aurum coctum. & pone 
eodem glutine in literis tuis vel aliis locis que uolueris auro vel ar- 
gento decorare vel ornare. perfundens. 11Jud: fine aqua claro & cum 
noctem ſteterit. ſequenti die cum pincello cooperies ea loca que vo- 
. tneris. decorare. cetera loca argenti habeto. Deinde facies ſubtiles. 
tractus circa libros. litteras & folia & nodos ex minio cum _ 
& paraturas ueſtimentorum & cetera ornamenta. 
mn de molendo auro ſecundum Flandrenſes.. Si ipſum aurum molere get. | 
cimus. eundum eſt ad aurifices. ut illud molant ſicut ſuam deau- 
br raturam molere conſueuerunt. Sed tamen ſatis ſubtilius ad veſtrum 
quam ad ſuum uſum. & penitus cum vivo argento miſcendum. 
Tunc deauratura illa cruda vel aurum cum vivo argento per corium 
cervi extorquenda eſt, Vivum argentum exibit. aurum remanebit. 
tamen vivo argento infectum adhuc omnino. Hoe ergo aurum cum 
vivo argento ſuper teſtam ponendum eſt teſta ſive lenigata vel pla- 
niſſima. ſine aſperitate. ſine cavernulis. Que ſuper carbones leues 
& lentiſſimos ponenda eſt. Sed hic opus eſt ſumma diligentia. 
Nam ſi parum acriori calore aurum torreatur. mox caleſcit. ita igne 
vivum argentum torrendo non effundatur. Sal ergo tritum & uſtum 
ſubtiliſimum auro miſcendum eſt. ut pariter ſine intermiſſione con- 
teratur & ſpargatur. Et hoc fiat ſpargendo & conterendo. terendo- 
&& ſpargendo. donec vivum argentum euaneſcat ſuper fumum. Quod 
tamen totum ſuſcipitur ſuſpenſa ſcutella deſuper adipe inuncta. Tunc 
pPoſtea puluis auri in bacinis lauatur diligenter. Sicut minium lavari; 
$i ſolet. 


melius cum aqua interdum proiicitur, & .... ipſa agua frequencius 
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ſolet. excepto quod aurum ſua dignitate tractandum eſt, Tunc 
puluis lauatus & ſiccatus eſt & in glutine ponitur. Gluten autem 
de uitulina carta erit. Quod in teſtudine tenui poſitum. ſemper 
ſuper aquam calidam erit, ut gluten ſit ſolutum. Tunc penna in- 
tincta ſcribetur. 


Lem quomedo ſcribitur de auro. Accipe maſſam auri & delicatiſſime cum 


lima ferrea limabis & pones in vaſe vitreo cum aqua. deinde tolles 
& ſuper marmorem porfiriticum tere. Accipieſque duas partes ſalſa 
gemme & modicura ſulfuris crocei. & miſces cum auro. tamdiuque 
teres. quouſque tetum ſit diſſolutum. Tolleſque & mittens in vaſe 

no. ablueſque in quarto vel quinto vaſis diligenter de uno in al- 
terum. Quando vero optime Jotum fuerit. mittes in cornu eius. 
Diſtemperaturam que eum diſtemperabit cum de eo ſcribere volu- 
eris. ſic facies. Gummam arabicam cum aqua in vaſe vitreo diſtem- 
perabis. poneſque ad ſolem ut liquefiat. Liquefactam miſces cum 
ea acetum tantum quantum fit aqua. Si non habes acetum de optimo 


vino miſces, & iterum pones ad ſolem ſiccare. bullieſque aqua ad 


ignem in patellam. accipieſque moniaculum & pones in aqua & 
ſtatim liquefiet. natabitque deſuper ſuſcipieſque illud & miſces cum 
arabica. mouebiſque eas inſumiliter. reponeſque in vaſe optimo ad 


ſeruandum. quanto tempore volueris & hec erit diſtemperatura ad 


ſcribendum de auro. Igitur quando de auro ſcribere volueris. pone 
aurum malutum in paruiſſima patella. ad hoc opus de auricalco facta 
& mitte ſuper carbones. ut fulgorem modice recipiat. Tunc pones 
in cornu ut dictum eſt accieſque de cotho parumper & miſces cum 
auro. in cornuque miſcebis quociens de eo ſcribere volueris. Cum 


autem ſeripſeris de eo. dimitte ſiccare & de emate polices. Hoc 


ſolummodo de auro & auricalco poteris facere. 


Lem de cadem. Aurum vel argentum vel cuprum aut auricalcum cum 


cote teritur & ſcipho excipitur vel bacino. que tante lauatur quod 
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in diuerſis vaſis recipitur. Poſtea procurato lueidiſſimo ex pergamenis 
glutine in ypogeis. aut in occultis locis. convenit ſcribere, deinde 
limpidiſſima petra veb onichino aut emate vel fimili re convenit 
ſcripturam detergere quod fic & ſoliditatem accipit & fulgorem vel 
colorem. 

De eadem arte ficut ſupra. Argentum aut cuprum vel auricalcum tere 
ſuper marmorem cum felle taurino & modico ſale ſpiſſo. Quando 
ſcribere voluetis cum ſupradicta diſtemperatura. ſcribe & burni vel 
dente vel petra. 

Lerum. Si vis ſcribere de auro accipe pulverem avri & diſtempera cum 
glutine ipſius perchameni. in quo debes ſcribere & ad ignem de ipſo 
auro cum glutine ſcribe. & quando littera ſicca fuerit. burni de pla- 
niſma petra aut de dente apri. 

Item ad idem. Tolle vivum argentum & miſce cum auro & terens bene 
mitte in caliculum. & pone ad ignem donec vivum argentum ſiccetur 
& remaneat aurum quod mittens in mortariolo marmareo. cum piſtello 
aereo teres donec pulvis fiat. Deinde tolles crocum & teres in 
unum. Si enim una fuerit auri. croci ſolidi ſint duo. Mittes in 
aquam. decoquant fimiliter. Similiter mittes in compoſitione eius 
aquam de gummi. teres diligenter poſtea mitte in ampullam & ſuſ- 
pende ad ſolem & tollens de ſole. que volueris ſcribe. Similiter 
argentum & eramentum compones.. 

De eadem arte. Sume Stagnum & confla cum argento vivo & mitte ut 
refrigeret & tere in mortariolo. cum alumine Sciſſili & locio pueri. 
fiet inde liquidum & cum fecerit atramenti ſcriptoris pinguedinem 
ſcribe ex eo. Cumque ſiccatum fuerit ſeparatim teres crocum cum 
glutino puro. Scribe ex ea que iam. ſcripſeras & ſiccatum dente 
frica. 

Sicut dixi. Sanguine draconis intinge aurum & pone in ereo uaſe & eir- 
cumda foris carbonibus. & ſtatim ſoluitur. * in tantum erit liquid um. 


ut ex eo poſſis ſcribere. 
Aabus 
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Adbue audi. hs eee en W wake poſtea Weide miaanatia: & 
tolle duodecim partes argenti vivi & miſce cum eo in vaſculo ligneo. 

& tamdiv miſce cum digito. donec fiat rotum argentei coloris. 

Poſtea mitte in concula & in prunas leniter calefac. cum fabricio 
folle. Tunc habeas ferrum bene politum & miſce cum. eo. uſque 
dum ſummitas illivs ferri habeat aureum colorem. Hoc autem facto 
proice illud in aquam frigidam. tunc tractum de aqua pone ſuper 

lapidem porfirii & commiſce fulphur & tamdiu tere cum lapide por- 
firii, donec aurum & ſulphur veniant ad nigrum colorem & iterum 

pone in concula ſuper calidum cinerem & tum dimitte donec aurei 
coloris efficiatur & fic pone in aliud vas & diligenter laua. donec 
omnis immundicia recedat & utere. 

Hem, Aurum obrizum & bene coctum lima lima tenui & in mortare mar- 
moreo mittes & adicies acetum acerrimum & teres pariter & lauabis 
tamdiu quamdiu nigrum fuerit & effundes. Tum demum mittes 
aut ſalis granum. aut affronitum. & ſic ſoluetur. & ſcribes. Poſtea 
- litteras polito. Similiter omnia metalla ſolvuntur. 

em. Plumbum confla & frequenter tinge in aqua. & tunc confla 
aurum & reſtingue in predicta aqua & fit fragile. Limatum teres 
diligenter aurum cum argento vivo & purgabis diligenter & miſces 
gummam liquidam cum eo & ſcribes. Antea autem in alumine li- 
quido tinges calamum. Quod alumen cum ſale & aceto optimo 

purgabis. 

Jtem. Sumes laminas argenteas vel aureas & teres in Wee 
cum ſale greco. vel nitro (vitro) donec non compareat. de inde mittes 
in aquam & ablues. & iterum mitte ſal & ablue ſimiliter. & ut 

purum remanſerit. adicies eris florem modicum & fel taurinum & 
conteres pariter & ſeribes. Poſtea poli litteras. Si vero vis ut 

diffuſum ſit & habundancius literas ſcribere. ſeparatim auripigmenti. 
IV. partes ſcindes & eledri partem unam mittes & tribulas & miſces 

in tantum quantum fit equale auro. & teres pariter & ſcribes. & cum 
$I, ſiccauerit 
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ficcauerit poli, Ex hoc autem & in muro & in marmore potes 
pulcre pingere. Hue uſque de ſolucione auri & argenti & aliorum 
metallorum quamvis multa ſint alia documenta vel dicta. Sed ad 


unum intellectum redeunt. 


Incipit liber Eraclii ſapientiſſimi viri de 
coloribus & de artibus Romanorum.. 
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COLORIBUS A AR TIBUS, 


T potui leuius varios tibi frater ad uſus 
Deſcripſi flores. adieci floribus artes 

Congrua ſcripturis quæ ſunt & idone ſeriptis | 
Que fi perpendis. utendo vera probabis. 
Nil tibi ſcribo quidem. quz non privs ipſe probaſſem 
Iam decus ingenii quæ plebs Romana probatur 
Decidit. ut periit ſapientum cura ſenatum. 
Quis nunc has artes inveſtigare valebit: 
Quas iſti artifices immenſa meree potentes. 
Invenere ſibi potens eſt oſtendere nobis? 
Qui tenet ingenii claves virtute potenti? by 
In varias artes reſecat pia corda viforum wy 


s 0 


De floribis ad auen. 


Flores in varios qui vult mutare colores | 
Cauſa ſcribendi quos libri pagina poſcit. _ ni: 
Eſt opus ut ſegetes in ſummo mane pererret. 

Et inter diverſos flores ortuque recentes. 

Inveniet properetque decerpere eoſdem. 

Cumque domum fuerit, caveat ne Ponat in unum 


&c. 


Illos ſed faciat quæ talis res ſibi Webs! mon eng 2! 
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Deſuper equalem petram contriveris iſtos 
Flores. Incoctum pariter tu contere gipſum. 
Sic tibi ſiccatos poteris ſervare colores. 

Ex quibus in viridem. fi vis mutare colorem. 
Calcem commiſce cum floribus. inde videbis 
Quod tibi mandavi ? verum velut ipſe probaui. 


De precigſa pictura vitri. 


E vitro ſi quis depingere vaſcula querit 

Eligat ipſe duas rufo de marmore petras 
Inter quas vitrum Romanum conteret. et cum 
Ut pulvis terre fuerit pariter reſolutum. 

Hoc faciet liquidum. clara pinguedine gummi. 
Poſt hæc depingat petulas quas finxit honeſte 


Figulus. Hoc facto ſuccenſ® imponat eaſdem. 


Fornaci. caveatque ſimul quæ terra probata 
Has teneat. quo fic valeat obſtare colori. 
las. qui facies plena virtute nitentes.. 


De ſculptura vitri. 
O vos artifices qui ſculpere vultis honeſte 
Vitrum nunc vobis pandam velut ipfe probaui 
Vermes quæſivi pingues quos vertit aratrum _ 
E terra. atque ſimul iuſſit me quzrere acetum 
Utilis ars iſtis rebus, calidumque'cruorem ? 


Ex hirco ingenti, quem ſollers tempote par- 


f\ 


Ex herba forti paui. tecto religatum. 


. 
Sanguine cum calido. poſt hæc vermes et acetum 


Infudi. ac totam fialam clare renitentem 
Unxi. quo facto temptaur ſculpere vitrum? 
Cum duro lapide piritis nomine dito. 
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De fralis auro decoratis. 


Romani fialas auro caute variatas f 


Ex vitro fecere ſibi. nimium precioſas 

Erga quas, geſſi cum ſumma mente laborem. 
Atque oculos cordis ſuper has noctuque dieque 
Intentos habui. quo ſic attingere poſſem 

Hanc artem per quam fialæ valde renitebant 
Tandem perfexi Tibi quod Kariſſime pandam. 
Inveni petulas inter vitrum duplicatum 

Incluſas caute. Cum ſollers ſepius illud 

Viſu luſtraſſem. ſuper hoc magis & magis ipſe 
Commotus. quaſdam claro vitro renitentes 
Quæſivi fialas mihi. quas pinguedine gummi 
Unxi pincello. Quo facto ex auro imponere cepi 
Ex auro petulas ſuper illas. utque fuere 
Siccatæ volucres homines pariterque leones 
Inſcripſi ut ſenſi. quo facto deſuper ipſas 
Armaui vitrum docto flatu tenuatum 

Ignis. Sed poſtquam pariter ſenſere calorem 
Se vitrum fialæ tenuatum iunxit honeſte. 


De precioſorum lapidum inciſione. 
Qui cupit egregios lapides irrumpere ferro 

Quos dilexerunt nimium reges ſuper aurum 

Urbis Romanz. qui celſas iam tenuere 

Artes. ingenium quod ego ſub mente profunda 

Inveni accipiat quoniam valde precioſum 

Uriciam mihi quæſivi pariterque eruorem 

Ex hirco ingenti. modico ſub tempore paſto 

Herba. quo facto calefacto ſanguine gemmas 
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- Exin taurini faciet pinguedine gummi C 


Incidi veluti monſtrante plinius auctor 9 
Artes qui ſcripſit, quas plebs Romana probauit 7 
Atque ſimul lapidum virtutes ſcripſit honeſle | 


| Quorum qui neſcit vires minus diligit Illos . 


Nam primi reges urbem qui iam tenuere 
Gemmis ornarunt veſtes auro renitentes _ 
Ex quibus inſignis primus fuit Aurelianus 
Qui proprias veſtes gemmis contexit & auro. 


De aurea | 4 ns n e 
Scripturam pulcram quiſquis bene ſcribere « quzrir 3 
Ex auro. legat hic quæ vili carmine dico. 
Aurum cum puro molat uſque ſolutum 
Nimium fuerit. tunc ſepius abluat illud | pe 
Namque depoſcit hoc candens Pagina ftibri. | 1 121 3 


Atque rogo pariter calamo cum ceperit auru m 
Ilud commoveat. Pulcre fi ſeribere querit. 2 
Hinc ſiccata ſicut fuerit ſcriptura. nitentem 

Hanc nimium faciat urſi cum dente feroci.. 


12 * 
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De edera & lacca. 


Propoſitis rebus edere ſatis utile robur. 

Huius ut frondem nimium coluere priores x 

Ad titulum laudis. erat ipſa corona poetis. MM eb eo. 
Vere novo reduci congaudet omnia ſue cc; 
Arboribuſque refert g 0.227 ee Riimmam 
Creſcendi vires. ederam talis probat ordo. 7 In6ino”p zac las 
Nam ſubula rami loca per deferta forati. „„ 
Emittunt viſcum. quem qui ſibi fumpſerit mem „ 
Transferet in rubeam coe a fab M « 05551 op . 
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Sanguineumque ſibi leviter capit ille colorem. 
Hunc ſibi pictor amat & ſcriptor diligit eque. 
Hinc etiam roſeo fit pareia tincta colore 

Quam quoque caprinas quam pelles tingit ovinas. 


De petula auri quomodo in ebore mittatur 


Sculpturas eboris auri petulis decorabis. 

Quo tamen ipſa res ordine congruat audi. 
Quere tibi pis liquentem 
Veſicam tamen ſerva cum flumine coctam 
Inde locum petulam cui vis componere ſigna. 
Sic ebori facile poteris ipſam conſolidare. 


De Gemmis quomodo luceant. 


Si vis ſplendentem gemmis inferre colorem 
Partem quaere tibi tantummodo marmoris equi 
Hinc ne laedatur. tactu leviore limetur 
Gemma ſuperpoſito. ſed petre lumine tracto 
Quanto dureſcit. tanto magis ipſa acceſcit. 


De viridi colore ad feridendum, 


Si quaeris viridi ſctipta colore notari 

Acri commiſſum melli miſcebis acetum, 
Hinc valde calido vas ipſum contege fimo 
Sic & biſſenis hoc extrahe talibus actis. 


Quomodo criſtallum poſſit ! 


Criſtallum tali facile valet arte ſecari 

Oportuna tibi quaeratur lamina ſerri. 

Hinc etiam binae claves iungantur utrinque. 

Ex ferro medium. quae firmant undique plumbum 


Nam plumbo ſolo tribuetur cura ſecandi. 
P 
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Ipſi cuſtodes Jaminae- ſint exteriores 

Vt ſibi dent rectum recto conamine curſum. 

Sed nec duric iam poteris prorumpere tantam 
Mollicie plumbi. nec quiddam junxeris illi 
Tamquam pulverulas fornacis fragmine micas 
Contere. quas tenerae poteris connectere laminae 
Haec etenim plumbum coniunctio reddet acutum 
Et quum rurſum habent lateris fragmenta vigorem 
Sed vim criſtalli,——cruor antea wow”. goon 2 


De temperamento ri. 
Qui quzret ſolido lapides incidere ferro 
Hos habeat ritus, ut acumen temperet huius. 
Tempore quo ſolito magis uritur hircus amore 
Solus adeps huius fit ad iſtos aptior uſus. 
Huius enim calidum ſi quis pinguedine fetram © 
Reſtinguet. ſubito dureſcit acumine ſirmo. 


De Gemmis qua "Y Retains: vitro fecere queris, 


Sic ex Romano poteris conficere vitro 
Splendentes pulcros generis cuiuſque lapillos. 
Ad modulum lapidis cretam tibi quippe cavabis. 
Hic pones vitrum per quaedam fruſta minutum. 
Hunc ergo facile poteris hac arte parare 
Subtiliter quædam circunivottatur arundo 

Qui dum dureſcit. cum virga firmius heret. 
Tunc ipſi virgæ ſuperimponetur utrinque . 
Et circumpoſito teneatur virgula vitro 925 
Atque cavo tectam penitus infere cretam 
Igni fit vitrum cum ſit penitus liquefactum 
In foſſam lato fulgenti comprime ferro. 


Q veſica ſibi. quo leſid frulla Juperft. NC CUrNtuly 1 
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DE ARTIBUS ROMANORUM. 
Incipit lib. 11. de colore auripigmento fimili. 


Sic facile ſimilem poteris ſeruare colorem 


Auripigmento memori tu mente teneto. 
Hinc piſcis magni fel multum congruit arti, 


Marmorea cuius petra liquor exciplatur. 

Cui vetus & paucum tum admiſcebis acetum 
Fellis & hinc albam tum cum pinguedine cretam 
Reddet ſplendentem commixtio tanta liquorem. 


De cupro fellis pinguedine daaurato. 


Si velut auratum fellis pinguedine cuprum 

Condere curabis. Sic hoc implere valebis. 

Cultello raſum ſplendens hoc effice tactum 

Vrſi dente. quidem calamo penitus ſperge liquorem 
Fellis & hoc eque tamen apponatur ubique 

Appones alium penitus equo tramite. rurſum 

Huic alium junges. vice tamen undique duces 

Equali calamum ne qua diviſio cuprum 

Ne quis monticulus vel ne tumor efferat ullus. 


17 


De viridi colore quomodo Feri galt ad guar volueris n | 


Sic poteris viridem tibi pictor habere colorem 
Cum foliis albam morellam contere cretam 

Haec in marmorea pariter quoque contere petra 
Vſus ad pennæ liquidum dum fiat utrinque. 

Et penitus hunc ſuccum pincello fume probandum 
Hinc quaſcunque cupis ſeripturas eonde coloribus 
Ne cretae nimium ponas tamen ante caveto. 


De vitro viridi quomado fieri debeat ad vgſa fictilia pingenda. 
His rebus vitri patet effectus precioſi 


Igni combuſtum ſulphur quaeraſque cupellum 
1 P 2 
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Atque teras horum ſplendens cum pulvere vitrum. 
Hoc cures ſolo liquidum tibi reddere gummo, 
Artamen inde licam penitus ignibus iniice coctam 
Aſſumet viridem qualem pictura colorem 
Exterior teſtæ cum ceperit ipſa rubere. 

De vitro allo ad vaſa fiftilia depingenda. 
Album picturis fic vitrum attenuabit 
Candens permixtum cum ſulphure contere vitrum 
His ſimul attritis penituſque fuerint quaſi puluis 
Exterius ſpiſſam depinges undique teſtam 
Iniice poſt ipſam fornacis ab igne coquendam. 
Quam ſimul ipſa rubet. ſibi cum pictura coheret 
Extrahe. Sic etiam pinges hinc vaſcula quacdam 
Ars velut in primo notat inſinuata libello. 


De vitro nigro ad vaſa fiftilia depingenda. 
Sic etiam nigrum pingendi transfer in uſum 
Qui terra capitur cum gummi contere lazur 
Er ſic perſpicuum frangens in marmore vitrum 
Ipſi miſcebis. rurſumque terendo parabis . 
Haec quoque ceruleum ſumet commixtio formam. 
Quam tamen in nigrum vertetur inſignia vitrum, - 


De vitro quod nimium viret. 
Sic etiam nimium tu virens effice vitrum 
Accipies aſſi ſubtilia fragmina cupri 
Quae tamen eiuſdem penitus cum rubigine miſces. 
Rurſus & admixto ſplendenti contere vitro 
Protinus hic pictam fornacibus iniice flammam 
Poſtquam lucentem dabit ipſi flamma colorem 
Accipe. nam puleram capiet niſi frigida formam. 
Nam dum fit vitrum nimioe fervore vaporis 
- Huic auffert propria flammæ wialencia formam. 
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De vaſis teſteis pingendis. Viridis vitri & uſti fulminis pulverem item 
uſti cupri accipe & cum claro miſce vitro. pr us bene ſuper mar- 
moream petram trito. Si ex eo teſtam ornare volueris, cum 
gummi liquore ſupradifto temperes & pincello teſtam ex hie in- 
tinges. & in fornacem pones ut tantum rubea appareat. Refri- 
gerata vitri viridis repraeſentabit colorem. 

Item ut ſupra. Album vitrum ſi facere vis ad uſum pingendi cali- 
dum ſulphur cum vitro albo diligenter tere & ſuper ſpiſſam teſ- 
tam pone & in fornacem mitte. Cum autem glutinatum fuerit 
extrahe ab igne & fi ex eo ſcutellas arte figuli factas vis depin- 
gere illud contere ad uſum ſcripturae qualiter ante dictum eſt de 
viridi vitro. 

Quomodo vaſa fignut plumbeantur. Accipe terram figulorum quantumvis 
fortem poteris invenire & in furno cum aliis vaſis ubi tantum 
lento igne coques vel in alio igne quo uſque tota ſit rubea. 
Quando - frigida fuerit mitte eam in quodam vaſe & tam diu tere 
quo vuſque tota fit quaſi pulvis. Deinde accipe aquam & miſce 
cum ea & in alio vaſe cola & ufque ad alium diem ſic eam di- 
mittes. Poſtea illam aquam proiicies foras. Deinde accipe illas 
feces & cum alia terra quae ſine ſabulo eſt miſces cum duabus 
partibus illius fortiſſimae terrae ſupradictae. Poſtea tere eam cum 
malleo. Deinde qualecunque vas volueris facies, Poſtea 
accipe illam (fortifſimam terram) fecem quam ſiviſti quieſcere & 
cum oleo miſces & illud vas quod feciſti ante quam coquatur 
per totum linies. Deinde pones eum in ſecreto loco quoaduſque 
totum ſiccetur & ne ventus ei contrarius ſit. Si vero eum 
plumbeum facere volueris. accipias farinam de frumento & in 
ollam bullire eam facies & refrigerari permittes & de ipfa aqua 
eam per totum in circuitu lintes. Poſtea accipe plumbum bene 
ſolutum. Si tamen viride eum volueris facere accipe cuprum vel 
auricalcum quod melius eſt & cum plumbo miſce fic. Aceipe 
plumbum & in vaſe eum optime funde. Quando totum li- 
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quefactum fuerit circumvolue manibus tuis illud in vas uſque dum 
pulvis fiat & .. VI. partes auricalci limaturae cum eo miſces. Cum 


vas illud de aqua farinae humefactum fuerit ſtatim pulverabis de 
plumbo. Si vero vis ut croceus fit de puro plumbo & fine limatura 


pulverabis. Deinde in maiori vaſe intus vas illud repone & in furno 
mitte ut ſit plus ſplendidum & pulcrum. lento tamen 1gni. ut non 
nimus fortiter nec minus flebis. . 


Item. Rubiginem vitri & pulverem einsdem cum vitro claro tere & 


poſtea teſtam ut ſupra pinge, & in fornacem valde ſuccenſam mitte. 
Deinde a fornace abſtrahe & precioſum hahebis colorem. 


Quomodo & quando inventum fuerit vitrum. Vitrum diftum ut ait 


yſidorus quod viſui perſpecutitate tranſluceat. In aliis enim metallis 
quicquid intrinſecus continetur abſconditur. In vitro quilibet li- 
quor vel ſpecies quaelibet interius taliter exterius declaratur & 
quodam modo clarius patet ... Cuius origo haec fuit, In 
parte Syriac quae Fenicis vocatur, finitima judeae circa radicem 
montis Carmeli palus eſt, ex qua naſcitur Belus rivus, V. millium 
paſſuum ſpatio in mare fluens, iuxta Tholomaidam, cuius arenae 
decreſ.ente fluftu ſordibus eluuntur, IHic fama eſt pulſa naue 


- mercatorum nitri cum ſparſius per litus epulas pararent, nec eſſent 
pro attollendis vaſis lapides. glebas nitri vali ſubdiderunt. Quibus 


accenſis permixta arena littoris tranſlucentis noui liquoris fluxiſſe 
rivos, & hanc fuiſſe originem vitri. Mox ut eſt ingenioſa ſoller- 
tia non fuit contenta ſolo vitro ſed & aliis mixturis hanc artem 
ſtuduit. nam aridis lignis concoquitur adiecto cipro ac nitro con- 
tinuiſque fornacibus ut aes liquatur, maſſaeque fiunt. Poſtea ex 
maſſis rurſus funditur in officinis, & aliud flatu figuratur, aliud 
torno teritur, aliud argenti modo celatur. Tingitur etiam multis 
modis ita ut jacinctos ſaphiroſque virides imitetur & onichinos 
& aliarum gemmarum colores, Neque eſt alia ſpeculis aptior 
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materia vel picturae accommodatior. 
vitro proximaque in criſtalli ſimilitudine. 
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Maximus tamen in candido 
Vnde & ad potandum ar- 


genti metalla & auri repulit. Vitrum olim fiebat & in Italia & 


per Gallias & in Hiſpania. 


terebatur. 
menſura ac liquata in alias fornaces transfundebatur. 


Arena alba molliſſima pila molaque 


Dehinc miſcebatur tribus partibus nitri pondere vel 


Quae Maſia 


vocabatur admovitrius atque haec recocta fiebat vitrum purum & 


candidum. 


In genere vitri & obſianus lapis adnumeratur. 


Eſt au- 


tem virens interdum & niger. aliquando & tranſlucidus craſſiore viſu 
& in ſpeculis parictum pro imagine umbras reddente. 


multi ex eo faciunt. 


ad Oceanum in, Hiſpania naſci tradunt. 


De Artifice. 


Gemmas 
Hunc lapidem & in India & in Italia & 


Fertur autem ſub Tiberio Ceſare quendam artificem ex- 


cogitaſſe vitri temperamentum ut flexibile eſſet et ductile. Qui 
dum admiſſuseſſet ad Ceſarem. porrexit fialam Ceſari, quam ille 
indignatus in pavimento proiecit, quæ complicaverat ſe tanquam 
Artifex autem ſuſtulit fialam de pavimento, deinde 


vas æncum. 
martulum de ſinu protulit & fialam correxit. 


artifici numquid alius ſcit hanc condituram vitrorum ? 
ille iurans negavit alterum hoc ſcire 1uſſit illum Ceſar decollari 
ne dum hoc cognitum fieret. aurum pro luto haberetur. & omnium 
metallorum precia abſtraherentur. Et revera quod ſi vaſa vitrea 


non frangerentur meliora eſſent quam aurum & argentum. 


—— efficitur vitrum. Vitrum efficitur de cineribus & de filicis 


Hoc ſacto Ceſar dixit 
Poſtquam 


& de faina aut de parvulis arboribus quæ ſunt vel creſcunt in 


ſylvis. 
& optime ſiccatur. deinde ad ignem mittitur & fit cinis. 


liter & faina efficietur cinis per ignem. Accipies itaque duas partes- 
Deinde 


de filice & terciam partem de faina & ſimul miſces. 
facies furnum de petris argilla linitis mixta de ſtercore iumentorum. 
Fondameatum eius altitudine dimidii cubiti totum planum facies 


profundum 


Accipitur autem filix ante feſtum S. Johannis Baptiſtae 


Simi- 
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profundum furni dimittes fine maceria & in medio furni nihil facies 
quod in medio eius ignis quando operatur ſemper faciendus eſt. 
Super fundamentum furni incipies facere tres manſiunculas, quæ 


arche nogninantur in quibus erunt feneſtrellae, Mediam archam mag- 
nam facies in qua duae feneſtrae erunt, una ex parte una & alia 


ex parte altera. In iſtam archam intus ante os archae duas ollas optime 
coctas:quas mortariola vocant in quibus cinis ſiue arena ut dicetur fun- 
ditur & vitrum efficitur, Alias autem archas facies unam a dextris me- 
diae archae & alteram a ſiniſtris. Illam autem quae eſt a dextris mino- 
rem facies illa quz eſt a ſiniſtris. In archa ſiniſtræ partis una die & una 
note cinerem coques. In tantum vero eum coqui facies ut ſimi— 
liter fit agglutinatus. In hac quoque archa mortariola tua penitius co- 
qui facies & ut firma ſint & duriora ad vitrum ſuſtinendum & coque- 
dum ne frangantur. Quando autem cinis totus & diutiſſime & optime 
coctus fuerit tune mittes eum in mortariolis tuis cum coclea 
ferrea & funde eum tamdiu donec efficiatur album. Si vero vis 
ut efficiatur rubeum de cinere non bene cocto fic facies. Accipe li- 
maturam cupri & arde eam quouſque pulvis ſit & mitte illum in 
mortariolis & erit vitrum rubeum, quem Galienum vocamus. Vi- 
ride vero vitrum ita facies. De eodem pulvere in mortariolo 
pones quantum tibi viſum fuerit. & movebis & erit viride. 
Croceum quoque vitrum fic efficitur. Cinerem crudum accipies & 
mittes in mortariolo & fundes eum, proiicieſque modicum ſabuli 
intus cum eo & parum ni fallor de pulvere cupri & movebis 
ſimul & efficietur croceum vitrum quod nos ceraſin vocamus. 
Purpureum & membranaceum aliter efficiuntur de cinere arboris fagi & 
ſicut cinis albus ita coquitur & mittitur in olla-& tamdiu funditur 
bulliendo quouſque vertatur in colorem purpureum. Dum bullit 
ſepe movebis ſicut & aliud vitrum, fieut ſupra docuimus. 
Quando videris eum verti in purpureum colorem illico tolle quan- 
tum vis & fac opus quod volueris uſque dum videris eum mu- 

| | tari 
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tari in pallorem. De colore pallido mutatur in aliud quod mem- 
brun vocatur. Quando vero vaſa vel tabulas facere volueris 
habebis virgas ferreas intus cavatas longitudine unius cubiti aut 
plus vel minus & in ſummitate virgae] parvulum lignum - intus 
cavum, habens unum foramen parviſſimum per quod ſufflabis quan- 
do operari volueris aliquod vas & quando de vitro operari inci- 
pies accipies virgam unam & in mortariolo fi bene purgatus vel 
fuſus fuerit cinis afpiciess Tunc mittes virgam in mortariolo 
attraheſque modicum vitri quaſi parumper paſtae & circumduces 
manu tua in girum & formabis quod tibi placuerit ſuper marmo- 
rem ferri qui poſitus eſt iuxta os furni. Nam ibi factes obſta- 
culum quadam macerie ne ab igne conſumeris. in quo pones ta- 
bulam ferri quae marmor vocatur. ſuper quam formabis vitrum 
quando operaberis, & facies qualecunquevas placuer't tibi. Fafto autem 
vaſe vel cipho vel ſcutella vel fiala mittes in archa quae eſt in ſini- 
ſtra parte furni ut ibi temperetur donec refrigeſcat. Tabulas au- 
tem vitri quando volueris extendere & planas facere. recalefacies in 
furnum . . . tendes in feneſtra parva quae explanaria vocatur quae 
eſt iuxta ſiniſtram partem archae. Explanata vero repones eam in 
parvum furnum ad hoc opus factum & ibi dimittes donec om- 
nino fit frigida. Carbones autem vivi erunt in furno praeparati, 
qui quanto extinguitur tanto plus refrigeſcit vitrum. 
Quomodo efficitur de Plumbo. Accipe plumbum optimum & nitidum 
& pone in ollam novam & arde in ignem uſque pulvis ſit. De- 
inde tolle eam ab igne ut refrigeretur. Poſtea ſabulum ſume & 
miſce cum pulvere illo, ita tamen ut duae partes ſint de plumbo 
& tercia de ſabulo, poneſque in teſteo vaſe. Facies vero ſicut 
ſupra ſcriptum eſt ad vitrum faciendum & illud vas teſteum pones 
in furnum & ſemper movebis uſque dum vitrum efficiatur. Si 
vero ut videatur virideum facere cupis, accipe limaturam auricalci 
& intus cum plumbeo vitro quantum tibi viſum fuerit pone. 
ä Deniqne 
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Deniqne fi aliquod facere vas volueris cum fiſtula ferrea facies. Poſt 
haec vas illud cum vitro tolle & refrigerari fine. De iſto vitro 
plumbeo poteris fi vis cum gallino ſaphireo miſcere ad pingendum 
in vitro appoiita tercia parte de ſcoria ferri, Et haec pictura in 
marmore ferreo eſt terenda. 

Nuomodo inciditur vitrum. Cum acri urtica ubera caprae vrticantur 
& palmis tenduntur ut in eis lac deſcendat. Poſtea lac mulgetur 
in vas & in eo per unam noctem vitrum cum ferro ponatur cum 
quo debet incidi. At vero cum neceſſe fuerit recalefiat cum ea- 
dem calitudine, qua fuit prius mulſum & in eo ſemper vitrum ca- 
lefiat. & fic incidatur. Sic & alii lapides. 

Quomedo ſculpuntur lapides. Sume hircum qui nunquam coierit & pone 
in cupam per tres dies. Poſthaec purgabis dolium ut accipias uri- 
nam eius. Poſthoc occides vel incides hircum & ſanguinem eius 
urinae miſcebis & ſic lapidem impone per unam noctem & poſthaec 
vel comprime in figuram vel ſculpes fi vis ut pulcrum facias. Fac 
tibi tabulam. plumbeam & ſuper hanc aſperges album filicem 
contritum ut piper & lapidem deſuper fricabis quouſque aſperita- 
tem lenieris. Poſtea liga de eodem ſilice contrito in laneo panno 
& inde fricabis angulos quos aptare nequiſti in lamina. . Deinde 
ut priſtinam lucem recipiat fac tibi oleum de - nucibus & inde 
ſricabis. Adhuc debes eum linire tes cerato ut ſplendeat & 
ſudore deficiat. 

Quomodo incidatur criſtallum. Accipe criſtallum & involue in panno li- 
neo intincto in ſudore caprae & cum ipſo panno in fimo bouis 
involue & ſic cum cultro incide ut volueris & tamen caute. Poſt- 
eaquam feceris mitte in aquam frigidam. Dehine lica cum lamina 
plumbea & farina vel furfure. ie? 

Quomodo politir lapis. Sume lapidem qui dicitur emantes qui non fit 
nimis durus, neque venatus ſed admodum planus & clariſſimus & 


wade ad. molam fabri & ut volueris planum facies, Cum tibi viſum 
ws ſuerie 
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fueric ſatisfactum inde ſuper tegulam leuius planabis. poſtea iterum 
ut dulcius fiat cum cote, Deinde ſuper tabulam plumbeam ut 
poliatur. Hinc itcrum ſuper corium vaccae illa parte vel qua pilo- 
ſum fuit, quod planiſſimum & mundum fit volo, ſuper qua ite- 
rum melius poles. Poſthoc ſuper lignura quod tremulum vocatur 
optime & multum planatum poles iterum, 
Dentem vero beſtiarum poteris hoc modo polire; non tantum dentem 
ſed & aurum quocunque poſueris eum five in ligno five in muro, 
vel etiam in perchameno. | | 
De Deauratura. Deauratura efficitur de vivo argento & ſtagno ita ut 
tres partes ſint de vivo argento & quarta de ſtagno. Sume lami- 
nam ſtagni & vernicia illam duabus vel tribus vicibus multum 
tenuiter. & dimitte ſiecare. Poſtea accipe fuliginem & cerviſiam 
& miſce ſimiliter. Poſtea cola. Deinde pones ſuper carbones. 
Cumque aliquantulum bullierit tunc in patella cum fuligine & cer- 
viſia mitte & cum videris ſatisfactum abſtrahe de hoc calore & 
plena aqua frigida in ſcutella mitte. & tunc tibi non videbitur 
bonum. Poſtea cum eum tuleris velut aurum videbis. 
Deauratura quomodo fit, De argento vivo VII. & unam de auro ac- 
cipies & miſces ſimul. Deinde in ſcutella vel cipho vel in baci- 
no mitte & de aqua ablue & deaura quod volueris. Per pannum 
accidum argentum vivum proiicies foras & remanebit aurum & in 
vaſe pones. Sicque ſervare poteris. Quando vero deaurare volue- 
ris iterum cum argento vivo miſces & ablues. 
Qomodo deauratur vel aurum vel argentum. Accipe fuliginem & purum 
ſal. Tere fortiter. accip:esqu2 glaream oui & diſtemperabis. De- 
inde linies aurum vel argentum vel cuprum vel aliud quod volue- 
ris deaurare & ibi ubi volueris interim deaurare illam diſtempera- 

turam ſuppones & ſuper carbones mittes. cum fuerit ſiccatum 
deaurabis. ubi non fuerit poſitum. & quando deauratum fuerit. 
ablues diſtemperaturam & burnies. 

22 Quomoda 
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Quomodo deauratur oricalcum. De atramento tres partes & ſalis unam 
partem accipies & cum eis miſces. & inſimiliter tercium teres. 
Poſtea accipe pannum nitidum & intinges in atramentum & aurical- 
cum fortiter fricabis. Deinde mitte in ignem quouſque totum ru- 
beum fiat, Poſtea retrahe ab igne & fine refrigerari, Tunc pote- 
ris deaurare ſicut aurum vel cuprum. 

Quomodo ferrum deauratur. Aeris limatura teratur cum aceto in mor- 
tario aereo. & cum fale & alumine uſque ad mellis ſpiſſitudinem. 
Aliqui pro aceto aqua utuntur, Deinde ferrum multum purga- 
tum & leviter calefactum hac mixtura inungitur & fricatur. donec 
colorem aeris accipiat, Poſthac abluta aqua & tergitur & ſicut 
aurum & argentum deauratur & calefactum recedendo vivo ar- 
gento ſicut mos eſt ut ſplendorem accipiat ferro defricatur. 

Aliter. Glumen rotundum & ſalvandum quod ſal Gemma vocatur & 
calcanthum ex aceto acerrimo teruntur in aereo mortario. Ex his. 
ferrum purgatum. cum ferula & leui qualibet hattula defricatur. & 
cum aeris habuerit colorem detergitur & deauratur. Deinde exfumi- 
gato vivo argento aqua refrigeratur & uſque ad ſplendorem ferro 
valde plano & limpido defricatur. 

Qued fi volueris ebur dirigere & ornare, in hac fupradicta bee 
mittatur III. diebus & tribus noctibus. Hoc facto cavabis lignum. 
qualimodo volueris. Deinde poſito ebore in cavitura diriges illud 
& plicabis ad placitum. Tabula cupri quae decem pollices habet 
in latitudine & totidem in longitudine. denario auri decorari poteſſ. 

Auomodo recuperatur deauratura. Si aliquod vas habueris deauratum & 
per negligentiam deauraturam perdiderit accipe atramentum & ſal 

cum eo benetritum & lini illud vas. Poſtea pone ad ignem ſecca- 

re & iterum linies, & ad ignem pones. Hoc facies tribus. & qua- 
tuor vicibus & recuperabit priſtinum colorem quem perdiderat. 

Nuomodo vernicietur aurum ne perdat colorem. Si aurum ſuper gypſum 
poſitum verniciare volueris, circumde (conde) puro uernicio. ſed de 

a a illo 
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illo colore qui efficitur ad aurum petrum faciendum. mixto unde cum 
oleo modico uernicio. ne nimis fit ſpiſſum. uernicieter ſuper aurum. 
Ideo ſi aliqui gipſei coloris apparuerunt hoc colore operiri poterit. 
Imagines vero & alios colores de puro vernicio vel de craſſo oleo po- 
teris verniciare. 

Quomedo poteris ſolidare aurum vel argentum vel auricaclum. Accipe tres 
partes de auricalco & tres partes de ſtagno & funde ſimul in conca ad 


ignem. pulveremque facias & in buttam recondes. Poſtea accipe 
paramentum tres partes & quaſi atramentum in teſteo vaſe arde in igne. 


Accipieſque ſal & ſuper carbones optime ſiccabis. Deinde paramentum 
& ſal macerabis ſimul cum vino. Cum vero auricalcum vel cuprum 
ſolidare volueris. pones ſuper auricalcum vel cuprum de iſta confectione 
& de ſale & temperamento facta ubi volueris ſolidare. Statimque 
de pulvere ſupradicta deſuper pones & ad ignem calefacies, & firmiter 
ſolidabitur. 

De probatione auri & argenti. Omne purum aurum cuiuslibet ponderis 
omni argento ſimiliter puro eiuſdem tamen ponderis denſius eſt parte 
ſui viceſima. Quod ita probari poteſt. Si puriſſimi auri libra cum 
equo puri argenti ſimili pondere ſub aqua conferatur in ſtatera XII. 
denariis & viceſima ſui parte aurum gravius argento. vel argentum 
levius auro invenietur. Quapropter ſi inveneris opus aliquod auro 
formatum cui argentum permixtum eſſe videatur. ſcire volueris quan- 
tum auri quantumque in eo contineatur argenti, ſume argentum 
ſive aurum & examinato ſupradicti operis pondere. nec minus penſantem 
maſſam de utrius metallo fabricato, atque utraque & opus & maſſam 
ſtaterae lancibus impoſito aquiſque immergito. Si argentea fuerit 
maſſa quam ſeciſti, opus preponderabit. Si aurea fuerit alleviato opere 
aurum inclinabitur. Hoc tamen ita fiet ut quot partibus inclinatur 
aurum totidem partibus ſublevatur argentum. quod quicquid in ipſo 
opere fuerit ſub aquis praeter ſolitum pondus ad aurum propter denſita- 
tem pertinet. Quicquid autem levitatis, ad argentum propter raritatem 


eſt 
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eſt referendum. Et ut facilius pot aduerti, conſiderare dehes tam in 
grauitate auri quam in levitate argenti X. denarios ſignihcare li- 
bram. Sicut in prima lectionis huius fronte prefixum et. 


uc modo aptetur ligrum ontequam fingaim , cuvnque aliquod lignum 
ornare diverſis coloribus jatagis audi ge dio. Imprimis ipſum 
lignum multum rade equalem & plan radendo & ad vlti- 
mum fricando cum illa herha quae dic: 2iperella, Quod ſi ligni 


materies talis fuerit ut non poſſis equare ctus aſperitates vel non 
velis propter aliquas occaſiones. nec tamen cum corio illud velis 
operire vel panno. Album plumbum teres ſuper petram ſiccum. 
ſed non tantum quantum fi inde pingere velis. Deinde ceram in 
vaſe ſuper igne liquefacies. tegulamque tritam ſubtiliter. Album- 
que plumbum quod ante triviſti ſimul commiſces ſepius movendo 
cum parvo ligno & ſic ſine refrigerari. Poſtea aliquod ferrum fac 
calidum & cum ipſo ceram funde in ipſas cavernulas donec equa- 
les ſint & ſic cum cultello deſuper abrade ea quae ſunt ſcabroſa. 
Si autem plumbum miſcere cum cera dubitas. ſcito quod quantum 
plus miſcueris tanto durius erit. Et ficut dixi iam equali facto. 
habundancirs jlumbum valde ſubtiliſime tritum cum oleo deſu— 
per per totum ubicunque pingere vis tenuiſſime extendendo cum pin- 
cello aſinino ſic aptato. deinde ad ſolem exiccari bene permitte. 
At cum ficcatus fuerit color iterum ſuperpone. ſicut prius feciſti 
de eodem & ſpiſũorem pones. fed non ita ſpiſſiorem ut abundancio- 
rem colorem ſuperponas ſed ut oleum minus habeat. Nam & in 
hoc multum cavendum eſt ut nunquam craſſiorem colorem ſuperpo- 
nas. quod fi feceris & abunde poſueris. cum exiccari coeperit rugae 
deſuper erunt. Nunc autem ut ea quae ſuperius ſimul omnia dicam 
ſuperius queſo me redire permitte ubi de ligni nuditate locutus ſum. 
Quod fi lignum quod pingere vis fuerit equale corio equino vel 
perchameno operi illud. 


Quomodo 
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Quomodo preparatur columpna ad pingendum. Si vis aliquam columnam 
vel laminam de petra pingere. inprimis optime ad folem vel ad 
ignem ſiccari permittes. Dein album accipies & cum oleo ſuper 
marmorem clariſſime teres. Poſtea illam columpnam iam bene fine 
aliqua foſſula planam & politam. de illo albo cum lato pincello 
ſuperlinies duabus tribus vicibus. Poſtea imprimes cum manu 
vel bruſſa de albo ſpiſſo & ita dimittes paululum. Cum vero mo- 
dicum ficcatun fuerit. cum manu tua album planando fortiter re- 
trahes. Hoc tamdiu facies donec planum fit quaſi vitrum. Tunc 
vero poteris deſuper de omnibus coloribus cum oleo diſtemperatis pin- 
gere. Si vero marbrire volueris. ſuper colorem vel brunum vel 
nigrum vel alium colorem. cum ficcata fuerunt marbrire poteris.. 
Poſtea vernicia ad ſolem. 
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HE Lumen Animae is one of thoſe old books, which by a happy 

# revolution in learning are become uſeleſs to the generality of man- 
Kind ; its remarkable ſcarcity comes from no other cauſe than the juſt 
neglect and contempt, in which the wiſer modern philoſophers, bookſellers 
and printers have held it together with many others of the ſame kind, of 
which moſt part are no better than old ſcaffolding or monuments 
of the former reign of dullneſs. Yet hiſtorians, antiquaries, etymolo- 
gifts, philoſophers and men of genius will now and then find ſome uſeful 
information in their peruſal. 
Whether that be a pearl loſt in a dung-hill, or a root not yet obſerved, 
or a flower of fancy and genius ſhooting in a wilderneſs of weeds and 
thorny briars, or ſome link to the interrupted chain of our knowledge ; 
no matter ; it is acceptable ; and ſuch I hope will be the account of this 
| ſcarce old book, which is but very imperfectly known by the moſt pro- 
feſſed bibliographers. Fabricius ſeems to know it only from a quotation 
of Mr. Colomies. Maittaire in his typographical annals gives us only the 
bare titles of two different editions, ſaid by him to have been publiſhed in 
1477 and 1479, but he leaves us in the dark about its contents and thoſe , 
circumſtances, which might have recommended it ſooner to the attention 
of the learned. A third edition of 1482, which I have before me, was 
R 2 unknown 
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unknown to him. He might have peruſed it in the Bodlejan Library at 
Oxford, and in the publick library of the Univerſity at Cambridge, in 
which I have found well preſerved copies of the ſame. It is printed 
in folio with a black letter type, and begins with theſe words : 
« Liber moralitatum elegantiſſimus magnarum rerum naturalium 
« lumen anime dictus cum ſeptem apparitoribus nec non ſancto- 
tc rum doctorum & orthodoxe fidei Profeſſorum Poetarum etiam ac 
© oratorum auctoritatibus per modum pharetre ſecundum” ordinem 
e alphabeti collectis feliciter incipit.“ 


At the end of the volume is a farther account, which is as follows: 

« Liber lumen anime dictus feliciter explicit. Qui poſt diutinam 
« occultationem divina cooperante gratia non fine magnis laboribus 
* ad laudem omnipotentis dei totiuſque trimphantis eccleſie honorem & 
e decorem atque maiorem fructum ipſius militantis eceleſie piorum 
ce filiorum ſimulque utilitatem ſtagneis caracteribus in lucem eſt productus. 
« Anno a nativitate domini Millefimo quadringenteſimo octuageſimo ſecundo 
cc ſexta feria poſt Letare ſumma cum diligentia completus.” 

But theſe two notices leave us in the dark, as well in reſpect to the place 
where it was printed, as to che author who wrote or compiled this highly 
extolled Luminary of the Soul. 

By a compariſon with other black-letter books of the ſame periods, 
the former, together with the name of the printer, might perhaps be 


aſcertained ; and as to the author or compiler, he is abundantly talk- 


ative about himſelf in the long winded Prologus which he has prefixed 
to his ſingular performance. He modeſtly tells us in the moſt 


intricate ebtanglel Monkiſh ' Latin, that, although © the holy 6 


« mother Church was poſſeſt of the numerous volumes of Athens 
e and of Greece, and of thoſe works, which the induſtry of the Latins 


, Fe had produced,” the monaſtick orders (religionum veneranda profeſſio) 


« had nevertheleſs produced as many reſpectable and ſtrong columns or 


© pillars of the Church militant.” Whether this be a reflexion on the 
« old 
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et old Greek or Roman authors, or on the Fathers of the Church, or 
ce whether it be intended only as a compliment to Monkiſh pride, it proves 
ce the writer to have been thoroughly infected with it, the more ſo as he 
« immediately adds, that “ by the care and labour of thoſe ſtrong pillars 
c of the Church militant the preſent book had been produced for the uſe 
ce and advantage of the publick, and that by the apoſtolic will it had been 
ce found deſerving of the name of the Luminary of the Soul.” Whereby 
he intimates no more than that he himſelf is one of theſe glorious Pillars 
of the Church militant, not that others had compiled the work, as one 
might be led to conclude from the paſſage immediately following, where 
he ſays, © When this work was in an undigeſted ſtate, and appeared to 
« the ſimpler people to be rude and obſcure, then I Friar Matthias 
cc Farinator de Vyenna of the holy order of S. Mary of Mount Carmel, 
cc yielded to the humble prayers and repeated devout entreaties of the 
« Lecturers of Divinity, and put it with great labour under Titles, and the 
« titles into paragraphs in that form in which it now appears.” This 
might warrant indeed a ſuppoſition, that the Lumen Animae was compiled 
by others, and that Farinater had no other ſhare in it than that of putting it 
into order. But from another paſſage it plainly appears, * that he him- 
« ſelf had begun to compile it, and had dropt it, when two years after 
te the Pope happened to fee the beginning of his compilation, and upon 
© enquiry finding, that he Farinator was the Author, had ſent him a letter 
ce by Raimund Biſhop of Lyons, and ordered him to Court; whereupon 
the Pope had given him three aſſiſtents, Leo, Amund, and Severinus, well 
« ſkilled in ſeveral languages in order to tranſlate ſome works, not yet 
« tranſlated into Latin; that this honourable encouragement had induced 
him chearfully to go to work again ; and that thus compiling and di- 
ce peſting his materials he had finiſhed the whole in about 29 years, to the 
« great ſatisfaction of Pope Jobn (XXII.) who had found his work de- 


« ſerving of great diſtinction, and had GG? it to be called the Lummary 
© of the Soul.” 
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The various dates of this paſſage plainly fix the period of Farinator to 
the times of John XXII. who reſided at Avignon, and occupied the See 
of St. Peter from 1316 to 1334, when he died in an advanced age, and 
in great repute of having been a very learned man, and a great cncourager 
of learning ; but that learning was ſuch as perfectly agreed with the darkeſt 
age of Monkiſh. impertinence, dullneſs and pride, which then were reduced 
into ſyſtem and practice. Pope John's all aſpiring ambition, his politicks, 
ever ſubſervient to the intereſt of the Church, and of the Courts of France 
and Naples, the part he ated againſt that gallant and ſpirited Emperor 
of Germany, Lewis IV. of Bavaria, and the ſupport and protection he gave 
to Farinator's Luminary of the Soul prove it in the moſt unqueſtionable man- 
ner. The extreme exceſs of eccleſiaſtical ambition, and of Monkiſh im- 
pertinence had indeed rouzed the ſpirit of ſome Sovereigns into reſiſtence 
and prepared the minds of men for a happy revolution in learning, which 
ſoon after happened in Italy. Dante had appeared about this time. 
Petraca and Boccacio appeared ſoon after; but the time for a general 
revolution in the minds of mankind was not yet come, nor to be ex- 
peed from the ſtill prevailing influence of the Monks, and the powerful 
ſupport and protection of their dull or ſophiſtical learning, which was not 
calculated to inſtru but to pervert and to blind the minds of mankind. 
Farinator's Luminary ſhews perhaps more than any other work of that kind, 
that darkneſs viſible was their end and aim. 

It conſiſts of two parts ; the firſt ſeems to have been finiſhed with greater 
attention, and is divided into LXXV. Titles ; the ſecond into CCLVII. 
Chapters, which are as many common places in an alphabetical order, under 
which various paſſages of various authors are compiled and in the firſt part 
commented upon, not for the ſake of general, uſeful, information, but 
for the purpoſe of Monkiſh declamations from the pulpit. 


Theſe Common-Places are viſibly calculated for the ſame end, being 
taken 
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taken either from the chief objects of religion or from the virtues, 
which are generally inculcated from the pulpit. Thus 

I. Title of Part I. is on the Nativity of Chriſt. 

II. — on the Name of Chriſt. 

HI. —— on the Paſſion of Chriſt, 

VII. —— on the bleſſed Virgin. 

XI. — on Abſtinence. 

XII. on Abjection. 

XXXIII. — on Charity. 

XXXIV. on Chaſtity. 

LVII. — — on Alms. 


LXXI. on Silence. 
The fragments of various authors compiled and placed under them are 


by far the moſt valuable part of the work; for many of them are taken 
from ſuch old authors or manuſcripts, as are now-a-days either loſt or ab- 
- folutely neglected in the libraries; and I ſhall take particular notice of 
them on that account. 

Thoſe from the old prophane writers are called naturalia, becauſe moſt 
part of them treat of natural philoſophy, and flow only from that natural 
light of reaſon and common ſenſe, which never ſtood in any high repute 
under eccleſiaſtical tyranny, and amongſt thoſe who had but a ſmall ſhare 
of either. 

Thoſe from the Fathers of the Church appear generally under the more 
impoſing name of authorities, for no other reaſon than this, that in the 
then prevailing opinion their ſentiments, whatever they were, carried a 
greater weight than thoſe of the wiſeſt and moſt eloquent philoſophers. 
It is ſomewhat ſingular that in the whole work there 207 not appear a 
fingle paſſage or quotation from St. Benedict, whereas St. Auguſtin, St. 
Bernard, Origen, Euſebius, Cyprian, and other Fathers of the Church 
are ranſacked in every page. Was it accidental neglect? or had the Car- 


melites 
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melites and Pope John XXII. any particular grudge againſt the Nerf 
of that opulent and learned order of the Benedictines? 

Theſe paſſages of various authors thus compiled under the common to- 
picks of Monkiſh eloquence do not properly contain any thing to the pur- 
poſe of the common place under which they appear; but the idleneſs and 
fancy of Farinator has allegorized, moralized and commented upon them 
in ſo violent and very often ſo laughable a manner, that they are become 
the ground work of ſimiles, which chime in with the topick under which 
they are placed, and that their authors would be aſtoniſhed and very often 
highly entertained at the ſenſe or nonſenſe, which Farinator drew from them 
by the powers of his allegorizing magick wand. 

Dejinit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſupernò. 

Yet theſe allegorical concluſions or inferences are called Moralities in op- 
poſition to the Naturalia and Authorities from which they are deduced ; and 
the little connection, which is obſervable between them and their 
premiſſes, is wondrouſly calculated to aſtoniſh the ignorant and ſtu- 
pid audiences, .which were to be edified and entertained by them. A 
couple of inflances will fairly prove what kind of conjuror Farinator was 
in his moralities. Part. I. Tit. II. on the name of Chriſt under Lit. IV. 
he quotes Theephilus in Tractatu diverſarum artium, ſaying, © Funis vel 
© zona in longum protenſa ſemper terrae in medio ſui inclinatur, 
te quamtumcunque enim extrema trahantur- & diſtentantur in medio 
tamen inſtar arcus inclinatur. Per iſta autem datur intelligi, adds 
« Farinator, quod Chriſtus funi ſimilis, &c.” That is to ſay. A 
rope or Chain, how ſoever much ſtretched over the ground, conſtantly in- 
« c}jnes or bends in the middle, ſo as to make a kind of a curve; by which 
« we are given to underſtand that Chriſt is like a rope or chain, &c.“ 

Tit. XXXIV. On chaſtity, Litt. F. he quotes Ariſtotle's Problems, 
ſaying, © Animalia caſtrata citius & avidivs impinguantur. Cuius 
ratio eſt, quia in his vis ſeminaria vertitur in carnis ſubſtantiam, 
& Per quod datur intelligi quod corda humana caſtrata & caſtitate 

cc prae- 
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ce praedita mox avidius impinguantur rore celeſti pingvediniſque di- 
« yinae ; that is, Geldings, or other cut animals, fatten ſooner and 
ic better than others, for this reaſon, that the ſemina powers change 
* into fleſh ; whereby we are given to underſtand that the hu- 
« man heart, when caſtrated and — ſooner fattens by the heavenly 
« dew.” In Tit. XXXV, I it. D. C. Ariſtotle's Natural Hiſtory of 
Animals is quoted, ſaying, © Os in cunctis animalibus nullatenus ex- 
« ficcatur. Omnium namque animalium ora ſeu roſtra humida ſunt 
« Jubrica & viſi ofa. Per os Confeſſio figuratur ; nam ſicut os nulli 

© animalium denegatur ficut, dicit. Simplicius ſuper Praedicamenta, fic 
* confeſſio nulli hominum denegatur. Et tunc applicetur fic. In 
* nullo itaque homine exiccari debet confeſſio & accuſatio ſuae 
« culpae.” That is to ſay, © The ſnout of animale is never dry ; and 
«* their noſes and bills are ſlippery and wet.” Upon this obſer- 
vation Farinator comments thus, The mouth, muzzle or ſnout is an 
c. image of confeſſion 3 for as the muzzle ought: not to be bound up- 
« in any animal according to Stmplicius in Praedicamenta, in the ſame 
« manner confeſſion ought not to be denied to any man; which may 
« be applied to the purpoſe, that no body ſhould. abſtain from con- 
« feſſion, and from freely accuſing his guilt.” I am fully convinced 
my readers will own with me, they never expected to meet in Ariſtotle 
with ſo forcible an argument in favour of auricular confeſſion ; or in a 
Carmelite, profeſſing chaſtity, with ſuch indelicate ſimilies, or morali- 
ties. Yet ſuch they are, moſt part of them——and if Farinator's ex- 
ample could entitle me to a ſimilar moralizing freedom, I ſhould ſay, 
that Orpheus, who ſung human and ſocial virtues into the breaſts of 
animals and ſavages, was a Saint ; and that Carmelites, preaching non- 
ſenſe into the minds of men, are the worſt kind of beaſts, and cught to 
have had their ſnouts and muzzles tied up in order to prevent the diſ- 
graceful change of ſenſible men into bru:es. 


S The 
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The laſt or LXXV. Title of the firſt Part on the Seven Waiters 
(apparitores) is the maſterpiece of Farinator's moralizing and allegorizing 
folly. He tells us that Saul ſent his waiters to apprehend David. David 

is the ſinner, whoſe ſalvation the heavenly Court has at heart. Saul 
is the Devil, who attempts 'to apprehend the ſinner or David .. the 

means of his waiters, the ſeven capital ſins. _ 


The firſt Waiter is Pride riding on a dromedary, armed with 
golden weapons, and carrying on its helmet a pawn. In the ſcutcheon 
it has an eagle; in the embroidery of its garments a lion, and in its 
hands a broad ſword. All theſe attributes are as many allegories, 
which are carefully explained with great profuſion of words and a deal 
of moralizing dullneſs. 

The ſecond Waiter is Luxury —ſitting on a bear; has a crown of 
roſes on the helmet, a ſyren in the ſcutcheon, a baſiliſk in the em- 
broidery of her robes, and in her hands ſhe carries a golden bowl full 
of her impurities. She is ſaid to ride on a bear, becauſe that ani- 
mal is known to be fond of honey. 

The third Waiter is Avarice ſitting on an animal called Orix, 


having a mole on its helmet, and in the embroidery of its robes the 
figure of an hamſter ——(Emſtra*) and in its ſcutcheon an Unicorn. 


The fourth Waiter is Anger —— riding on a camel, having on its 
helmet an animal called Nj/us — in its ſcutcheon a mad dog, and in 


its robes a monſter called Foca. 


5 The 
This pernicious kind of animal is very common in the inland parts of 
Germany, of which it ſeems to be a native. Conf. Buffon—Pennant—Zimer- 
man. Its Latin name might perhaps be acceptable to the Zoologiſts. 
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The fifth Waiter is Envy——riding on a dragon, and having on its 
helmet a neſt or hive of bees, in its ſcutcheon a bat, and in its robes 
a ſnake. 

The fixth Waiter is Sloth (Accidia) riding on an aſs, having on its 
helmet the figure of a 1 its ſcutcheon a buffalo, and in its 
robes a leopard. f 

The ſeventh. Waiter is Gluttony — riding on an n called Cacus, 
having on its helmet a Fox, in its ſcutcheon a pike, and in its robes 
an animal called Pantbio. It is ſaid to ride on an animal called 
Cacus, becauſe this animal will, according to Solinus, draw ſometimes 
three or four oxen by their tails into a cavern, and then devour 
them :* for which reaſon it is well calculated to repreſent inſatiable 


gluttons. 

To theſe ſeven Waiters or Adjutants of the Devil Farinator oppoſes 
as many Virtues, viz. Humility, Chaſtity, Bounteouſneſs, Patience, 
Charity, Devotion, and Abſtinence: They are of courſe accoutred in 
a ſimilar manner as the Vices, which they are meant to ſubdue and 
to overcome; and 'I enter in no further detail of their accoutrement : 
than juſt to mention ſome ſingular animals, ſubſervient to them either 
to ride upon, or as ornaments. 

Humility has a Griffon in its robes. 

Chaſtity. rides on an Unicorn. 

Bounteouſneſs fits on the back of an animal, which Farinator calls 
Ealc, and deſcribes as ſimilar to a horſe with two horns, the one of 
which, when fighting in its own defence, it points forwards, whilſt it 
lays the other on its back. On its helmet Bounteouſneſs is reported 
to carry a bird, called Galander or Caladries, which according to AMdo- 


rus Farinator deſcribes in a very fabulous manner. 
| | S 2 Patience 


We ſee poor Cacus changed here into an animal. 
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Patience is ſaid: to have in its ſcutcheon the figure of a beaſt called 
Leontophonus, which: Farinater deſcribes as being often purſued and torn 
to pieces by lions, which however proves death and deſtruction to 
the lions, for laying hold of them n their teeth oy are 1 
directly and die with their pre... „ „ %% ot 201 127 

Charily rides on an animal called Or af, has on its helmet a Cyre- 
dulus, in its ſcuteheon a pelican, and in its robes 4 harpy. The 
Oraſius is according to the Liber Rerum, the moſt beautiful animal in 
nature, for it is variegated with the fineſt colours, and is of the form 
and ſize of a ſtag. The Cyredulus is deſcribed by I arinator as a bird 
of prey, which pieks out only the hearts of its victims; and he gives 
us this bird as a. true image of God; who requires nothing but the 
heart of men. 

- Devotion, that Virtue which is to oppoſe: Slatrb, rides on the back of 
an animal which is called Canipalus. In its ſcutchcon it has a bird 
called Aeriophilun; and a Phoenix in its robes. The Canipelus is ac- 
cording to the Liber rerum an animal which elimbs from mountain to 
mountain. The Aerioplulon is a noble bird, which [inhabits the upper 
regions of the ſky, for which reaſon it is ſeldom if ever ſeen on the 
ſurface of the earth. It often ſoars above the —_— feeds | in the 
air, and is ſeldom ſeen by man kinda 

Aſtinence has in its eſcutcheon an Otter, which Rn calls Pr | 
and deſcribes. acrording nnen e, exactly as the common 
river-otter, 

This helliſh and tw hoſt of Vices and * is deſcribed in ſo 
verboſe a manner, commented upon with ſo many authorities of the holy 
writings: and fathers of the Church, and allegorized and moralized 
with ſuch abundance of Monkiſh learning, and ſelf-complacency, that 1 
have no more to add in commendation of this maſter-piece of Farinator's 
wit, fancy and idleneſs, than firſt a well meant wiſh that theſe heavenly 
Vurtues may ever reign over theſe helliſh Yices, aud then ſome obſervations 

On 
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en. Farmator's allegorical and zoological knowledge, n fo wondrouſly 
diſplayed in this his performance on the Seven Waiters. 

As to his allegories, it is obvious that they are far fetched 
and eſtabliſhed in an arbitrary manner, not on the nature of things and 
exact reſemblances, but on popular and erroneous opinions; that they 
are framed without taſte, * and very far from that ſimplicity and perſpicuity 
which the Greek and Roman poets and artiſts gave to their allegorical 
language and figures. They are in that reſpect as reprehenſible as moſt 
part of the old Egyptian allegories, and if they bear a reſemblance to 
thoſe of Ceſare Ripa®, it is no recommendation to them, or to that taſte- 
leſs author, whoſe whimſical allegorical figures have been undeſervedly 
adopted by many, illiterate taſteleſs modern painters, and ſtrange to tell, 
have been lately engraved and printed again in this kingdom. 

Farinator's zoological knowledge is as exceptionnable ; being made up 
from the fabulous accounts of all the preceeding ages Acamaioncd with, 
and perhaps perſuaded of the real exiſtence of the fabulous animals of 
Pliny, and of ancient poetry, viz. the Syrens, the Unicorn, the Baſiliſk, the 
Dragons, and the Griffon; he gives us the names and deſcriptions of 
many others, ſuch as of the Orix, the Mus, the Cacus, the Ealc, the Galan- 
der or Caladrius, the Leontop bonus, the Coredulus, the Oraſius, the Canipolus, 
the Aeriophilon, and others, which are as fabulous, yet as accceptable 

to poets. and romance-writers and readers as the former have been. All 
8 animals. have an exiſtence in the kingdom of fiction, are admitted into 
blazonry, and cut a reſpectable figure in our arms; for which reaſon Fari- 
nator s, or any other fabulous accounts of the ſame kind may be ſubſervi- 
ent to ſome future Linncus or Buffon, for the purpoſe of writing and claſſing 
the hiſtory of fabulous, poetical and heraldical animals, which is hitherto, 


too 


© In his Iconologla. 
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too much neglected, and, if well treated, might become an entertaining, 
nay even a uſeful work for artiſts, poets, and antiquarians. 

So much of Farinator and of his moralities, or the perverted ſenſe of 
the numerous authors, whom he cut to pieces and hoarded up under his 
common places of pulpit eloquence, 

He was certainly a man of great reading ; and had his judgment been 
equal to his wit, and his principles to his zeal, his various reading muſt 
have improved his own mind, and enlightened the age he lived in; but 
under the influence of his Order, his party, and his barbarous age, his 
reading and learning are in reſpect to uſeful ſcience 


Rudis indigeſtague moles, 


and his work a chaos of good and bad materials, compiled and arranged 
in the moſt whimſical manner, like the temples, colonnades and ſtatues 
which ſome Prince in Sicily cauſed to be built from China cups, ſaucers, 
tea and chamber- pots “. 

I do not attempt to give a general index of the authors, from which he 
compiled the ground-work of his moralities. The greater part of them 
are known, ſuch as the claſſicks, the holy writings, the fathers of the 
church, the commentators on Plato and Ariſtotle, and ſome old Greek 
and Arabian phyſicians; and I have nothing to ſay about them here, ex- 
cept that he has peruſed but a very few hiſtorians, that he has 
abſolutely neglected the works of S. Benedict, and that he ſeems to 
have had a particular predilection for the authors on the arts, and on 
natural hiſtory and philoſophy ; but as many of thefe authors ſeem to be 
either loſt or neglected in the libraries, or leſs known among the learned, 
I think a ſhort account of them will not be unacceptable. To this I ſhall - 
add the fragments of the loſt authors,which he has preſerved, eſpecially thoſe 

of 


* Brydone's Travels to Sicily. 
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of Theophilus ; fully ſatisfied, that thus I have done ample juſtice to this ſin- 
gular Luminary of the Soul, and brought under a few points of view 


what poſſibly may recommend it to the attention of the preſent age. 


Ar alphabetical Index of ſome old curious Authors, either loſs or unknown, 


which Farinator has mentioned, or from which he compiled his Lumen 
Animae ; together with the Fragments of Theophilus, and of ſome athers. 
Africanus | 
de commendationibus Scipionis. Is quoted P. 1. Tit. 2. amongſt 
the authorities. oF 
Seems to be Tully's Somnium Scipionis. 
Africanus Jureconſultus. 
De Inſtitutis. The following paſſage quoted P. 1. Tit. LIII. 
* Traianus trecenta capita palis infixa vidit, quorum vita avaritiam 


« exercuit,” 


Albertus 
De Viis naturae & artis. P. 1. Tit. 1. Lit. F. and in many o:her 


places. Seems to be a work of Albertus Magnus. 
Albertus Commentator Ariſtotelis. 
De impreſſionibus aeris. 
In VI. Animal. 
In Mineralibus Avicennae; quoted in many places. 
Acuini 
Dial. ad Karol. P. 11. Cap. 3. 
Algazel 
De forma Speculi 
De IV. Tranſcendentibus. In Prolog. 
Alkabicius | 
In Proſpectivis. According to Farinator's Prologue found in a 
Convent in Germany. 
In Theorica Planetarum, Quoted P. 1. Tit. LXI. Lit. X. 


Apbo- 
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Alphorabius 


De differentia regionum. Mentioned in the Prologue as having 

been in great repute in the Univerſity of Paris. 
Ampbites ; unknown to J. A. Fabricius. 

In Edictis Philoſophorum : the manuſcript mentioned under that 
name in the Prologue, is ſaid to have been found in England 
at a place called Perſinona. 

De commemoratione Antiquorum, P. 1, Tit. XIV. Lit. M. 

Veſpertilio circularem motum facit & diſtortum, ſed ad gla- 
dium velociſſimo volatu & recto tramite inſilit.“ 

De Sententiis Antiquorum. Libr, III. is quoted P. 1. Tit. LXII. B. 
In vaſis argenteis & aureis dulceſcit omnis liquor.“ 

Medicinalium Lib. IV. is quoted P. 1. Tit. XXXVI. Lit. N. 
4 Quicunque pingues & corpulenti apparent poſt languorem, 
« conſtat quod languor nondum extricatus eſt in his fed huiuſ- 
tc modi carnoſitas Me & mortis inſtantis indicium 
& oft” 7 
De Turmis Philoſophorum.—mentioned P. 1. Tit. XXV. Lit. B. 
which paſſage ſeems to imply that Amphites or a fragment of 
his is inſerted in the Turba Phileſophorum feu Collectione Antorium 
& Scriptorum Alchymiſticorum, which is inſerted in the Artis auri- 
ferae Scriptorum Collectio. Baſileae, 1593. 1610. $00. 

Theatri Chemici Tomo. V. Argentinae 1622. 8 vo. 
Mangeti Bibl. Chemica. p. 445. 480. 
Antonius Orator 
Super Rhetor. 
Super III. Politicae Ariſtotelis. In ſeveral places. 
Apollonius 

De compoſitionibus rerum. 

Arcbitas 
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Architas Tarentinus 
De eventibus in natura. Mentioned in the Prologue as having 
been found in a Convent of Germany. 


Ariſtoteles appears on every page under his own and the Philoſo- 
phers name. The following and partly ſuppoſititious works of 
his are mentioned by Farinator : 

De Dimenſionibus terrace; is mentioned in the Prologue as found 
at Toledo in Spain. 

Epiſtola de Regimine Principum. P. 1. Tit. LVI. N. 

Epiſtola VI. ad Alexandrum. P. 1. Tit. LVI. P. 

Avicenna | 
De diluviis Lib. IV. Mentioned in the Prologue. 

De Mineralibus. Mentioned in the Prologue. 


Belinus. | 
An author unknown to J. A. Fabricius. Is often quoted in the 


Alchymiſtical collections mentioned under Amphites. Farinator has 
peruſed his following works : 


1. De Inventione Artium, according to Farinator's Prologue, tranſ- 
lated by himſelf from the Greek; yet he has not inſerted any 
fragments taken from it, but ſeveral from the following : 


2. De Virtutibus Lapidum. P. 1. Tit. XXV. B. 
« Magnes in argento geſtatus viſum clarificat, ſenſus quoque 
« ceteros illuminat & comfortat.“ 


3. De Sigillis Lapidum. P. 1. Tit. XXV. 
hay Margarita ſua orbatur efficacia & virtute niſi in auro recon- 
« datur.” 


Ibid. Tit. XLIX. X*. © Omnis gemma & lapis precioſus cum ig- 
-« nitus fuerit mox ſuam virtutem efficaciamque amittit,” 
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Bid. Tit. LIV. S. © Vt lapis precioſus eam quam amiſit rehabeat 
te efficaciam & virtutem neceſſe eſt ut oleo lini unguatur, corio 
e hircino involvatur.“ 

Did. Tit. LXI. Lit. X. ©& Lapis fit per impreſſionem virtutis coe- 
leſtis.“ 

Bid. Tit. LXIII. 2. Quaedam ſunt nobiles gemmae quae nocturno 
© tempore lucent copioſe & fi in terra ſepultae iacent ignique- 

„ yalido calefiant amplius non lucebunt.” 

4. De iudiciis futurorum. 
P. 1. Tit. XXVI. B. Quando Mirica floret cariſtia hoc anno 
*. 

All theſe fragments ſhew that Belinus was a very credulous man; and 

though he may not be depended upon as an Obſerver of Nature, 

yet his work on the Arts, and even his fabulous Natural Hiſtory 

would be r Diſcoveries. 


Jul. Celſus libr. v. de geſtis Antiquorum 
Tit. xv. C. © Quatuor inquit Elephantem fortem faciurit & auda- 


ce cem videlicet accĩnctio fortis, oſtenſio ſanguinis, aeſtus fortis & 
© punctura in pedibus ultimis.“ 

The ſame author and book are quoted in Vincentii Beltovacenſis 
Speculo hiſtoriali, as appears from J. A. Fabrici Bibl. Latina; 

The ſame author abridged the Commentaries of Ceſar, which abridg- 

ment was. publiſhed in the year 1473, and is perhaps the ſame 

work from which Farinator compiled. See Voſſius Lib. I. de 

hiſtoricis latinis; and Voſſii lib. V. Inſtit. Orat. c. 3. them 10. 

Publius Celſus; an author abſolutely unknown to J. A. Fabricius. 

Farinator mentions in the Prologue to his work, 

De mirabilibus naturae, which he relates to have been found at 
Toledo in Spain, and to have had fent from. thence ;. yet it 
does not appear that he has inſerted any fragments of it into 
his Luminary of the Soul, 


Cen- 
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Centebius; unknown to Fabricius. 
De giro orbis. 
Farinator mentions in his Prologue that the manuſcript was found 
at Toledo in Spain. 7 
Ciceros 
Works appear on every page. 
Etymologiarum Lib. IV. unknown to Fabricius is quoted P. II. 
C. 7. and the following paſſage inſerted, © Miram quandam 
* anxietatem fabulantur Poetae dum corpus hoc grave noſ- 
*« trum & anima ſcparantur,” 
Conſtantinus | 
De natura liquidorum, cuncta includens accidentia & effectus aquae, 
vini, olei, nivis, roris, pluviae cuiuſlibetque liquoris; reported in 
the Prologue as being found with many other books on natural 
Philoſophy at a place which Farinator calls Cathurcum. 


Didymi — | 
Epiſt. ad Alexandrum, mentioned in ſeveral places. 


Ebernenus 
De effectibus Somniorum, quoted P. 1. Tit. LXXII. Ca. 


De Somno & vigilia. P. 1. Tit. LXXII. F. 
De veſtigiis naturae. Tit. I. Lit. N. 
Evax 


1. De Sigillis lapidum; | 
Reported in Farinator's Prologue as being found at Toledo 


in Spain, and to have been delivered to him by a Jew; yet he 


has not inſerted any of its fragments; perhaps becauſe he quotes 
T 2 or 
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or inſerts them under ſome other title. J. A. Fabricius aſcribes 
this book of Evax to one Marbodeus, who died about the year 
1131, 8. Coloniae 1539, 8%. Baſileae, 1555, Wolfenbuttel, 

1740, 410. and in the Dactyliotheca of Gorleus. Leiden, 4. 

It is often quoted in Vincentii Bellovacenſis Spec. Hiſt. under- 
the title of Lapidarius. See Fabricii Bibl. Latina. 

De eventibus—effeftibus in natura Libr, VIII. is perhaps the 
ſame as the above, or the above a part of this greater work. 
Fabricius does not know any work of Evax under this title. 
Pliny tells us Lib. XXV. C. 2. that Evax wrote and- inſcribed 
to Nero a Greek work on. the effects of the Simples, which of 
courſe muſt have been different from the other on the natural 
hiſtory and' magick powers of the Gems and Stones, and is per- 
haps the ſame from which Farinator has preſerved the- following 


fragments. 


P. I. Tit. XXXIII. D. «Cum lapides igniti fuerint & poſtmodo 


*« aquae immerguntur continuo magis — ſcinduntur 
« & foetidi efficiunter.“ 


P. I. Tit XXXIV. P. „ Camphora omnis perditur ab incaſto.“ 
P. I. Tit. XLII. S. Quaecumque corpora habent odorem valde 


« dulcem ipſa in ſe amare ſentiuntur.“ Theſe fragments are 
proſe, whereas the work of Marbodeus, which Fabricius looks 
upon to be the ſame as Evax's, is written in Latin Hexameters: 
from which it ſeems to follow that 9 verſified only 


the older Greek works of Evax. 


Eudoxus | | 
De geſtis Philoſophorum. Quoted P. I. Tit. LVI. P. and P. II. 


1 


Unknown te Fabricius. 
Evencius 


De effectibus Somniorum, Tit. LXXIV. Lit. L. 


Even- 
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Eventi | 
De naturis liquidorum. Tit. LXIII. P. 
Evenus 


De contentibus Orbis. Farinator tells us in his Prologue that the 
| Manuſcript was found at Rome. 
Fontinus 
Deſcriptiones univerſi, Lib. VI. quoted Tit. LXXII. B. Farinator 
tells us, che Manuſcript: was found in a Convent. in Germany. 
Fulgentius 
Mythol. Lib. VIII. quoted in 2 places 
Gilbertus 
de Secretis Naturae.. 
Gratianus. 
In apparatu Juris. 
Henricus a Gandavo 
In III Quolibet ſuo —quoted' in ſeveral places. 
Hermes Termegſtus 
1. De corporibus tranſmutandis. Though Farinator has not inſerted 
any fragments belonging to this work, yet he mentions it in- 
the Prologue as one of thoſe. he pernſed ; Fabricius gives a full 
and circumſtantial account of all the works of Hermes Bibl. 
Gr. I. 7, 8. However, he does not mention any under this 
title, which for aught I know may be a very proper one for 
almoſt every performance of this apocryphal author. Conr. Geſner 
had in his library Capitula VII. de lapidis philoſophici decretis, 
which according to Fabricius Bibl. Gr. S. c. x. p. 66, 67, are 
inſerted in Theatri Chemici Tom. IV. Argent. 1613, 8v0, or 
Lipſiae curante Gnoſio, 1610. 
2. Ad Aſclepium. A fragment is quoted and inſerted P. II. We! 
It is perhaps the ſame work which Farinator mentioned in _ 
prologue under another title; Cyrillus and other Greek Fathers 


quoted 
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quoted and knew it; the Latin tranſlation falſely aſcribed to 
Apuleius, is quoted by S. Auſtin, and is printed together with 
Mars. Ficini Poemander, and inſerted in 
Patricii nova Philoſophia de univerſis. ; 
Venet. 1591. fol. Ferrarae 1391, fol. and under the Title 
Magica Philoſophia cura H. Ranzovii, Hamb. 1593, 8vo, 


Hibermas Eventus 
quoted P. I. Tit. LXV. Lit. C. in order to prove that ſormerly 


there have been, as Farinator expreſſes it, deluges and inundations 
of fire ; that is to ſay, conflagrations of great tracts of: land. In 
ſupport of the ſame he quotes Legendam S. Agathae, Hiſtoriam 
Longobardorum & Viſiones Tndali. 


Fohannes Proſcida. 
De Viatico Medicinae. Tit. LXXII. M. 


Jobannicius Medicus 
Mentioned in the Prologue as Collega Hippocratis. 
Jhdorus 
In hiſt. nat. 
Etymologico & 
De Summo bono—quoted and mentioned on almoſt every page. 
ZLincolnienfis, P. I. Tit LXVI. Lit. G. 
Loxus in Phyſionomia Palemonis. 


Unknown to Fabricius 
P. I. Tit. L. Lit. G. a. © Pectora W in altum verſus 


mentum audaciam indicant & mentis inertiam arguunt & demon- 


ſtrant.“ 
Tit. LI. F. Hi * tanguent cum aut penitus non audiunt aut 


<« difficulter audiunt indicium mortis pracferunt ſibi in proximo ac- 
cidentis.“ 
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Tit. LI. L. © Elegantis naturae indicium eſt & ſignum om quis 
« humanos fletus audiens & dolores in intimis ſuis contrahitur & ut 
© compatiens dolenti homini contriftatur.” 

Tit LVII. B. © Longa brachia elegautiſſima ſunt indicia naturae.” 


Morienes | 
De zonis & climatibus mundi. Mentioned in the Prologue. 


Moyſes Raby. P. II. c. 69. 
Neſtorius 
De Oceani circulo. Farinator mentions in the Prologue, that this 
work was found at Toledo in Spain, and delivered to him by a Jew. 
Palemon 
De ſignis naturae. Farinator mentions in his Prologue, that he 
tranſlated him from the Greek. 
Tit. LVII. A. In Phyſionomia Loxi teſtatur manum latam & ſpiſ- 
fam longaevitatem praeſignare. 
Pandulphus 
1. De meatibus, venis editibus, fabacerandis & cavenis terrae. 
According to Farinator's account in his Prologue found in England, 
at a place which he calls Per/ſmena. G Agricola de re metallica 
mentions. the ſame in the Preface ; yet it does not appear that he had 
a copy of it, or peruſed the ſame ; ſo that to all appearances he knew 


it only from Farinator, who had a copy of it, though none of its 


fragments appear in his Luminary. One Pandulphus, perhaps the 
author of this work, is very often quoted in the Turba Philoſophorum 
in Mangeti Bihl, Chemica, and in Theatri Chymici Tom. V. How- 
ever that be a copy of this old natural Hiſtorian of the Earth 
would be a deſirable diſcovery ; and as the manuſcript was found in 
England, and thence brought to France for the peruſal of Farinator, 
an old copy is likely to be met with in ſome library of theſe kingdoms, 
which I obſerve for the ſake of thoſe who have at heart the improve- 
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ment and encouragement of Natural Hiſtory, adding, that a collection 
of old natural hiſtorians is ſtill wanting. 
2. De tribus Reginis (if not Regnis) quoted Tit LII. “Solus homo 
in note timius eſt plures vero conſtantes ſimul audaciſſimi 
ce note ſunt.” 
Papias Lib. VI. Tit. LXI. A.) 


Philaretus | 
De natura febrium. 'See Farinator's Prolog. 
Plat :arins 
Lib. VII. naturalium. Tit. LXXII. V. 
Plini 


Specul. naturale. Prol Tit. II. and in many other places. 
De mirabilibus mundi. Tit. I. 

De mappa mundi. Tit. I. Lit. O. 

De ſeptem mirabilibus. Tit. XL. Ba. LXI. Ja. 

———— Lib. III. Tit. LXI. V. © Oculi profundi clarius lim- 

<- pidiuſque vident.” 
Seneca. | 

1. In Rudonte. Tit. L. Dum altus fteti nunquam pavere deſii. 
% Redige te ad ima ex quibus cadere non poſſis 

2. De IV. Virtutibus. P. II. c. 10. Tribus temporibus animus 
« tuus diſpenſetur. Praeſentia ordina. Futura | provide. Praeterita 
e recordare. 

3. De moribus. P. II. c. 94. Quid eſt homini inimiciſſimum? 
« Alter homo. Inimicitias moderate exerce.” 

4. De Proverbiis. P. II. c. 56, 58, 94. c. 98. © Triumphus inno- 
es centis eſt non peccare ubi liceat. In quem plus potes pec- 
& care deſine. In malis ſperare bonum niſi innocens nemo ſolet.“ 
5. De remediis futurorum F. II. c. 58. 

Socrates. 
De Virtutum ondine. Lib. Iv. P. I. Tit. XLVII. 
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Theophraſtus 3 | 

Libro Commentorum. Tit.  IXIIL 8 e K eſt ſapientis 
c in eius animum nullam poſſe incidere paſſionem.” 

Theophilus 

Breviarium diverſarum artium. — Mention ed by Faringtor in his Pro- 

logue being found in a Convent in Upper Germany, (Allemannia) 
and quoted by him under this Title, and that of Tractatus and 
Breviloquus diverſarum artium. The following fragments prove it 

to have been, or to be a work full of good information, 

P. I, T. L. . he. 5 Sonus excellens duos effectus in nobis 

« efficit & relinquit. Nam interiora praecordia commovet & cum 

« ceſſaverit adhuc tamen ſui fragoris in auribus ſignum veſtigiaque 

« relinquit, quemadmodum videmus cum ſtamus circa campanam 

te grandem.“ | | | 

Bid. Litt. N.. Funis aut zona in longum protenſa ſuper terrae 

« in medio ſul inclinatur quantumcunque, enim extrema trahantur. 

c & diſtentantur in medio tamen inſtar arcus inclinatur.“ | 

Tit. II. K. © Baculus aquae immiſſus confractus per medium 


c aeſtimatur.” 1 5 
Thid. Litt. S. Tria ſunt quae audaciam . efficiunt & inducunt, 
ce videlicet frigus exterius, calor interius, ſanguiſque aſpectus.“ 
Thid. Litt: Ka. Ex decoctione ſanguinis vaſa vitrea & ferrea 
« molli untur.“ | 

Did. Litt. Ra. © Virga cineribus calidis intincta facilius flectitur 
« & in-reſtem mutatur,” T 

Tit. VII. Li. F. „ Omnia metallorum genera 27 acredinem all 
cc cuius amari & acetoſi liquoris penitus reſolvuntur & in molli- 
« ciem convertuntur.” Aqua fortis is here plainly ſpoken of. 


U LEY Tie. 


Tit. X. La. Ebur mollificatur dupliciter : aut in forti aceto 
« vint aut in oleo benedicti.” 

Tit. XIV. O. © Canes venationis in tempore dum efuriunt & voces 
« inſequentium Te venatorum audiunt mox tarditate ſui motus de- 
“ poſita & torpore feram veloc ius inſequuntur.“ 5 

Tit. XV, B. * Equus accingitur duplici de cauſa. videlicet propter 
ee inſeſſoremm ut fic ipſe equo fortius inſideat & ut curſum velo- 
. ciorem faciat. 

"Tit. MV. . Sagaces inſculptores magnetem per triduum terrae 
© immergunt & in cio hifcino includunt aut oleo lini liniunt 
re ob hoc ut eam quaſh mrerdum perdidit efficuciam & virtutem 
& 'vateat rehabere. 

Tit. XXVII. C.  Quiatirercuhque Vitrum Feetie depickom per quod 
« videtur vel pannus — eiuſdem coloris omnia videncer effe quae 
« per vitrum aut per pannum conſpiciuntur.“ 

"Tit. MAVI. H. © Proptium eſt coecvrum ut ſemper ſint pingvi- 
« ores fetidiores & aſtutiores.“ | 

Tit. XXVII. L. Hoe mevcoruth fotet eff propriom ut (int 
« loquaces celerirerque loquamtur.“ 

Did. Lit. V. © Perfete uniuſcunque rei lotio conſiſtit in amaritu- 
dine & in cinerofitate, in ſalſedine & calore.“ | 

Thid, Lit. . * Nullum eſt adeo grave metallum quin laminatum 
& ſubtiliatum natet ſuper aquas ; fed in rere minime.“ 

Tit. XXXIV. E. © Baſiliſcus incineratus apparentem ſplendorem 
« habet inducere omnibus metallis ut dicit Theophilus in breviario 
« diverſarum artium. Cuprum enim tingft in aurum & ferrum 
vs in argentum fi ſparſus fuerit pulvis eius ſuper laminas calidas & 
* 'candentes.” | 
Tit. XXXIX. F. Sanguis non induratur in vitro.“ 

. XLI. C. Omnia metalla argento & auro commixta magis 
« ſolito ſonora efficiuntur & acuta.“ 


Did. 
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Ibid. Lit. I. Cum aliquis oleum ſumpſerit ad os, ſecure & ſine 
omni timore ad horam immergi poteſt ipſis aquis.” Theophilus 
did not try the experiment; nor will any body upon his aſſertion. 
Tit. XLII. R. * Commentator in M. Methe. dicit: Aqua amra 
& ſalſa dulceſcit quinque modis. Primo per cereum vas per tri- 
duum diſtillata ut dicit Philoſophus ibidem. Secundo per intinctu- 


ram immiſſuramque lapidis criſtalli ſey pulveris criſtallini teſtan te 


« Theophilo. Tertio per immiſſionem alicuius corii & pellis teſtante 
Galieno Secretorum ſuorum libro. Quarto per immiſſionem lapidis 


e jgniti ut dicit Avicenna libro mineralium. Quinto mado pet 


«'yehementem Solis deſiccationem.“ | 
Tit. XILVIII. M. © Natura venti atque flatus eft 'accendere validius 
« 1gnem.” | IT | 


Nr. XLIX. Ha, © Has nimirum emittendo oris flatum virtutes 


« efficimus & effectus. nam plumam ſurſum pellimus. -pulverem 
c abſtergimus. dolorem ſedamus, fetorem repellimus. cibum nimis 
« calidum nfrigidamus. & manus calidas refrigefacimus.” 

Thid. Lit. B. * Aurum igne liquatum naturaliter delectat afpici- 
< entes viſumque irradiat & illuſtrat.“ 

Ibid. Lit. Nc. “ Virga humectata & in cineribus calidis implicata 
<< .denuo cum excepta fuerit flectitur faciliter & rumpitur dificulter.“ 
Tit. PLIX. Ge. * Panis cum ad ignem incaluerit mox intus mol- 
< leſcit exterius vero dureſcit: eſibilior quidem fit, rubeſcit & fu- 
« meſcit.“ 

Lid. Litt, Oe. * Poſt cibum dulcem amareſcit potus.“ 

Did. Litt. Xe. © Ebur molleſcit quinque modis, videlicet vino 
e decoctum, oleo unctum, corio involutum, igne calefactum, aceto 
« jmmerſum.” * 
Tit. LXXII. Aa. Somnia quae nobis in mane accidunt magis 
«« videntur ſignificare quam ea quae aut in principio aut in medio 


« noCtis accidunt.” 
TH, 


147 _ APPENDIX. 
N LXMI. C. * Tria ſaltum grandem altumque efficiunt. Pri- 
d mum eſt baculus in manibus, ſecundum eſt inclinatio incurvati- 
hs ' « que praecedens in. pedibus. Tertium eſt flatus detentus in cor- 
—— * pore & non expiratus. Vt enim alte ſaliamus tria hzc facimus ; 
I 1 nam primo pedes ſeu genua incurvamus. baculum applicamus, 
3 & flatum minime expiramus.” 
© $57. XLN Dę. < Vitrom a parvo igne frangitur, in magno autem 
= « confolidatur valde & liquatur.“ 
"LM Tit. LIII. C. © Spina infert ſuo cortice & humore nigredinem.” 
TEA Tit. LVI. A. © Ex deſtillatione aquac & ſonitu decidentis. ſtillae in 
E « pelvim velociſſime obdormitur.” 
1 Nit. LVII. 4 Cuicunque manus abſciſſa fuerit, talis, i in eodem 
* cc latere frigus intenſum perpetuumque habebit.“ 
= Nit. LXII. B. ©. Quilibet liquor in loco ſubterraneo humido, fiewo 
. 2 & optime conſtricto & cooperto recens a corruptione immunis per- 
| FJ ; «/ petualiter conſervatur.“ 
18 . LXIII. S. “Aurum liquatum naturaliter delectat aſpicientem, 
1 viſumque noſtrum irradiat & illuſtrat. Vnde & idem ait: Na- 
= te tura auri eſt magis quidem ſplendere in igne ſub ſpecie liquoris, 
1 pg ge ſub forma duriciei & rigoris.” 
it. LXXII. C. © Sopor prae ſtigioſus praeſtigio incantatorum & 
wy furum impreſſus hominibus difficulter ad actum vigiliae reſtauratur.“ 


